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MARCH. 


March, a merry, boisterous chap, 
Round the corners whistling, 

Tries the windows with a rap, 

Makes the schoolboy chase his cap, 
Sets the straw stacks bristling; 


Fills the air with whirling snow, 
Sends the sleet storm stinging ; 
Scatters clouds that hover low, 
Wakes the meadow larks, and so, 
Fills the air with singing. . 
—Sarah Howard. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 


Il. 
The Weekly Routine. 


HE daily affairs of a household, 
large or small, can be best carried 
on by means of a routine or sys- 
tem of work. This need not be 
as inflexible as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, but should 
consist of an elastic schedule of 
duties for each day of the week. 
With a good working plan as a 

guide, the mistress will be saved a frequent repetition 
of directions, after her helper has had a few weeks of 
careful training, while the maid will know what is 
expected of*her. Much of the trouble in domestic 
service is caused by indifference, indolence and too 
often, ignorance on the part of the housekeeper, who 
frequently expects one poor maid, perhaps recently 
landed from a foreign shore where entirely different 
domestic conditions prevail, to be cook, laundress, 
waitress, chambermaid and general worker, with no 
adequate instruction. 

A multiplicity of duties confronts every woman 
employed in, housework. Hence there must be a 
careful arrangement of tasks made, and a due con- 
sideration shown for the leisure and health of the 
worker, in order to secure any success whatever. 
Mistresses have been known to say, “I pay my girl 
for her time, and it is mine to use as I choose.” 
Service with such an employer is the worst form of 
modern slavery. In almost every business, except 
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housework, there are definite rules and regulations 
—a time for work and a time for play. Should not 
the same law hold true in regard to domestic service, 
which is certainly a business in which every one has 
an interest more or less direct? Consideration and 
patience should mark the housekeeper’s attitude 
toward her maid. The logical consequence is a quick 
response to kind treatment, manifested in a good 
quality of work. 

As Sunday is a day of rest for almost every family, 
the servant ought to have some leisure, too, and the 
day’s work can beso planned, as to give to her the 
after part of the day and the evening. In the family 
of which I write, breakfast on Sunday comes at 
quarter or half past eight. The maid goes to church 
at nine, from choice. On her return she has ample 
time to prepare the dinner and to put the washing 
to soak. The dinner, which is more elaborate than 
the week-day dinners is served at two o'clock. When 
the work is finished, the maid’s duties are done and 
her time is her own. If a third meal is needed, the 
family forage in the larder and have a picnic 
luncheon, or else have some dainty cooked in the 
chafing dish and easily prepared. 

Blue Monday has been a éé/e noire to generations 
of housekeepers. It can easily be made Bright 
Monday by using a little forethought. After serving 
a simple breakfast, the maid is occupied with the 
washing which was put to soak in warm soapsuds 
over Sunday. Table linen and bedding need no 
soaking and should be washed and scalded first. 
All woolen garments ought to be washed carefully in 
tepid water without soaking. The mistress washes 
and puts away the breakfast dishes and takes the 
opportunity to look into the refrigerator and pantry, 
to see that they are kept in order, and to take 
account of what food material there is. Monday 
morning is also a convenient time to make a loaf of 
cake if one has the inclination. There is generally 
enough cold meat left from Sunday’s dinner to serve 
on Monday. This, with an easily prepared soup, 
one or two vegetables and a pie or a pudding made 
on Saturday, provides a dinner, which requires but 
little of the cook’s time. If the day be clear. some of 
the clothes will be ready to sprinkle and fold by three 
or four o’clock and small articles like napkins and 
handkerchiefs can be ironed before supper. 

“When Monday’s work is well begun Tuesday's 
work is half done.” The ironing takes the most of 
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Tuesday, aside from the necessary cooking. As the 
range is kept very hot for the irons, the heat of the 
oven is generally used for a roast of some kind or for 
baked beans. An average laundress, working in a 
small family, ought to finish the ironing, as a rule, 
before Tuesday night. After supper, bread is made 
and left to rise over night. It is molded and baked 
Wednesday morning. 

Of course accidents will happen, the weather on 
Monday may be stormy, the washing may be large. 
In such cases Wednesday morning must be sacrificed 
to continued ironing, but usually it is a time for 
cleaning kitchen and pantry floors, windows and 
refrigerator. After dinner there is but little to do 
and the maid has a chance to rest. She has the 
opportunity to go out in the evening after the sup- 
per is cleared away. 

The dining room is swept on Thursday morning, 
silver is polished and the dinner prepared. Thurs- 
day afternoon is sacred as the ‘* Afternoon Out,” 
and unless prearranged that the maid should take 
another afternoon, she has her time until six o’clock. 

A general sweeping of bedrooms, halls or parlor 
makes up the routine for Friday morning, the large 
rooms being swept in alternation, so that too much 
need not be done in one day. Friday afternoon has 
no special duties, unless something extra is required. 
Bread is generally made again on Friday night. 

Saturday is the busiest day of the week, with 
baking, cleaning and preparation for Sunday. The 
housekeeper often does part of the baking, if there 
seems to be too much for the cook to accomplish 
alone. The maid has Saturday evening for her own 
uses. These privileges of outings are rarely abused 
and it has been found that a certain and reasonable 
amount of freedom brings contentment. 

The servant is required to do but little work up- 
stairs, excepting a weekly sweeping and dusting, as 
the housekeeper prefers to care for the bedrooms 
herself rather than to do much cooking. One servant 
cannot do everything and do it well. That is too 
much to expect of human nature, and servants are 
human and have their limitations, aspirations and 
social instincts as well as their employers. 

This outline of the week’s duties, subject of course 
to variation, has been found to work well and to be 
thoroughly practical through years of trial. It must 
be admitted that much depends upon the ability and 
experience of the maid. When one is found who has 
a bright mind and a willing heart, even if she is 
somewhat unskilled, it pays to spend time in teach- 
ing and training her, for the reward is equal to the 
labor. If a mistress has stupidity and untidiness to 
contend with, it is better to change help and keep 
changing, until the right material is found. For 
bright, teachable girls exist, as well as the hopeless 
ones, and after all they are generally what their 
mistresses make them. 

A plea for more knowledge in the parlor should be 
heeded, and more attention given by women to the 
art of home-making. 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Friea Scallops. Creamed Potatoes. Brown Bread. 
Coffee. Oranges. 
Dinner. 


Roast Beef. Yorkshire Puddings. 


Browned Fotatoes. Lettuce. Pickled Peaches. 
Bread. Prune Puff with Whipped Cream. 
Coffee. Saltines. 
MONDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Corned Beef Hash. Baked Scallops. 
Brown Bread. Coffee. Apples. 
Dinner. 

Potato Soup. Cold Roast Beef. 
Baked Potatoes. Stewed Tomato. Bread. 
Mince Pie. Coffee. 

Supper. 

Cola Corned Beef. — Rolls. Chocolate Cake. 
Preserved Cherries. Tea. 
TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Beef Sauté. Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Red Cabbage Pickle. Toast. Coffee. 
Bananas. 

Dinner. 

Roast Veal. Boiled Farsnips. 
Riced Potatoes. Apple Jelly. Bread. 


Sliced Oranges. Coffee. Saltines. 
Supper. 

Lobster Newberg. Bread. Chocolate Cake. 
Cherries. Tea. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Lamb Chops. Fried Potatoes. 
Muffins. Coffee. Apples. 
Dinner. 

Vegetable Soup. Cold Veal. Mashed Potatoes. 
Boiled Onions. Bread. fig Pudding. 
Hard Sauce. Coffee. 
Supper. 

Potato Salad. Rolls. Chocolate Cake. 
Gingerbread. Stewed Apricots. Tea. 
THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Sausages. Boiled Eggs. Potato Cakes. 
Muffins. Coffee. Oranges. 
Dinner. 


Veal with Tomato Sauce. 
Baked Potatoes. String Beans. 
Radishes. Bread. Baked Indian Pudding. 
Maple Sugar Sauce. Coffee. 
Supper. 

Cream Toast with Hard Boiled Eggs. 
Cup Cakes. Gingerbread. Apricots. Tea. 


Vegetable Soup. 
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FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Liver and Bacon. Hashedt Potatoes. 
Zoast. Coffee. Grapes. 
Dinner. 


Veal Broth. Bottled Codfish., 
Botled Potatoes. 
Bread. Lemon Pie. 
Supper. 
Cheese Soufft’. Bread. 
Baked Apples. 


Egg Sauce. 
Lettuce. 
Coffve 


Cup Cakes. 
Tea. 
SATURDAY. 
Breakfast. 


Escalloped Codfish. Fried Potatoes. 


Bread. Coffee. Griddle Cakes. 
Dinner. 
Beefsteak, Baked Potatoes. Creamed Turnip. 


Bread. Fig Pudding. Wine Sauce. Coffe. 
Supper. 
Clam Broth. Crackers. Buns. 
Cup Cakes. Peaches. Zea. 


Fried Scaliops. 

Dip each scallop in beaten egg and sifted bread or 
cracker crumbs and fry to a golden brown in hot fat. 
Drain on brown paper. 

Baked Scallops. 

Butter a pudding dish and fill with alternate layers of 
cracker crumbs and scallops, moisten with a little milk, 
season with bits of butter, salt and pepper, cover with 
crumbs mixed with melted butter and bake until brown 
from twenty to thirty minutes. Individual scallop shells 
can be filled with this mixture and used for supper or as a 
fish course for dinner. 

Yorkshire Puddings. 

Beat three eggs light, add one scant teaspoonful of salt 
and one pint of milk. Pour one half cupful of this mixture 
on two-thirds of a cupful of flour and stir to a smooth 
paste, add the rest of the mixture and beat well, bake in 
hot buttered gem pans from thirty to forty minutes. 
Serve as a garnish for roast beef. 

Browned Potatoes. 

Pare and soak six potatoes, cook for three quarters of 
an hour in the pan with the roasting beef. 
Prune Puff. * 

Remove the stones from twelve large cooked prunes, 
chop them fine, add three tablespoonfuls ot powdered 
sugar and one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Beat 
the whites of four eggs very stiff, add the prunes and 
bake in a buttered dish for twenty minutes, serve imme- 
diately with sweetened whipped cream. The puff will fall 
if allowed to stand after baking. 

Potato Soup. 

Wash and pare three potatoes and soak them in cold 
water one-half hour, cook in boiling salted water until 
soft, drain and mash them; cook in a double boiler one 
teaspoonful of chopped onion and one stalk of celery with 
three cupfuls of milk, add this to the potatoes, season 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and a speck of cayenne 
and one-half teaspoonful of celery salt: rub through 
strainer and put on to boil again; melt one-half tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a saucepan, add one spoonful of flour, mix 
well and stir into the boiling soup: let it boil five minutes, 
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strain again and serve very hot. In preparing any soup 
in which milk is used, sweet skimmed milk answers every 
purpose and costs but three cents a quart 

Chocolate Cake. 

One large cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, one-third 
of a cupful of butter, two cupfuls of flour, three eggs, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; beat butter and sugar 
together, add the three beaten yolks, then the milk, the 
flour, baking powder and one beaten white, reserving two 
for the frosting; bake in a sheet or in two round tins from 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

Frosting. 

Cook together in a granite ware saucepan, two squares 
of sweet chocolate, three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one-fourth cupful of boiling water. Let this boil till 
melted, stirring frequently till it is smooth, thick and 
glossy: add the beaten whites of two eggs and one tea 
spoontul of vanilla and spread upon the cake. 

Red Cabbage Pickle. 

Select a good sized red cabbage, wash it and remove 
the hard core, chop it rather coarse and sprinkle over it 
two tablespoonfuls of salt; heat two quarts of vinegar, 
one cupful of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls each of 
whole cloves, stick cinnamon and white mustard seed ; 
when boiling hot add the chopped cabbage, let it come 
to a boil; remove from the fire and place in a stone jar. 
This pickle is easily made and will keep for several weeks 
Riced Potatoes. 

Prepare mashed potatoes, 
strainer, heap lightly in a dish 
Lobster Newoerg. 

Take the meat of a two pound lobster and cut it into 
small pieces; melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
chafing dish or frying pan, add the lobster and cook for 
five minutes: add one tablespoonful of brandy and one of 
sherry: cook for three minutes, stirring often. Have 
ready the yolks of two eggs beaten with one-half cupful of 
cream; pour this over the lobster, cook two minutes, 
stirring constantly to prevent curdling; serve very 
This recipe makes enough for four persons. 
salt, pepper and nutmeg. 

Fig Pudding. 

One-half a pound of chopped figs, a little salt, one 
cupful of chopped suet, one-half cupful of sugar, one-half 
cupful of milk, two cupfuls of bread or cake crumbs, two 
beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix all thoroughly and steam 
in a buttered pail for three hours. 
Hard Sauce. 

Mix one-fourth cupful of butter with one-half cupful 
of powdered sugar; flavor with nutmeg, sherry or vanilla; 
heap lightly in a glass dish. The pudding is a large one 
and can be kept some days. 

Potato Salad. 

Make a boiled salad dressing from three eggs, one 
tablespoonful each of oil, salt, sugar and dry mustard, a 
speck of cayenne, one cupful of milk and one cupful of 
vinegar; stir oil, salt, sugar and mustard. until smooth; 
add three eggs, slightly beaten, then one cupful of 
vinegar, and lastly one cupful of milk. Cook like a 
custard in a double boiler, about eight or ten minutes; 
thick from the 
strain and set away to cool. This makes a pint or more 
of dressing, which will keep two weeks bottled and placed 
in the refrigerator 

Cut 


press through a squash 


hot. 
Season with 


Serve with hard sauce. 


stir constantly and when remove fire, 


into dice five cold boiled potatoes (two cupfuls), 
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mix with a little of the dressing, add one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, one cupful of celery in dice, a few drops 
of onion juice; mix lightly with a silver fork, place ina 
salad bowl, add more dressing and garnish with sliced 
hard boiled egg and points of boiled beet. A border of 
lettuce leaves improves the looks of the salad. 


Veal with Tomato Sauce. 

Cut thin, even slices of cold veal, fry it slightly with 
bits of bacon, place it on a platter and pour over it a 
Tomato Sauce. Cook one pint of tomato with one slice 
of onion and four cloves for ten minutes. Heatone table- 
spoonful of butter in a small pan, blend with it one table- 
spoonful of flour, when smooth and brown, stir it into the 
tomato, cook two minutes, season with salt and pepper, rub 
through a fine strainer. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 

Scald three cupfuls of milk, pour it over three table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal add one-third of a cupful of 
molasses, one-half cupful of sugar, one beaten egg, one- 
half teaspoonful each of ginger and cinnamon, a little 
salt and butter the size of an English walnut. Mix 
thoroughly, put in a buttered dish, set in the oven. Inhalf 
an hour pour in a cupful of cold milk. Bake two hours and 
a half. Serve wtih AZaple Sugar Sauce, which is made 
like Hard Sauce, using one-half cupful of grated maple 
sugar, or brown sugar, without flavoring. 


Cream Toast with Hard Boiled Eggs. 

Prepare cream toast, chop fine the whites of two harc 
boiled eggs, sprinkle this over the toast. press the harc 
yolks through a strainer over the whites. 

Cup Cakes. 

Cream one-half cupful of butter with one cupfu! ot 
sugar, add two well beaten 2ggs and be’ thoroughly, add 
three-fourths of a cupful of milk and two scant cupfuls of 
flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, flavor 
with grated nutmeg, beat well and bake twenty minutes 
in buttered cups or tins. 


Lemon Pie. : 

Bake a crust in a deep pie plate, pricking it in several 
places to avoid blistering, cook in a double boiler for half 
an hour, the juice and grated rind of one large lemon, one 
and one-half cupfuls of boiling «vater, one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of sugar, one and one-half tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, the yolks of two large eggs, fill the baked crust with 
the custard. Beat the whites of two large eggs or three 
small ones to a stiff froth, spread over the custard and 
brown delicately in a quick oven. Serve cold. 


Cheese Souffle. 

Mix in a saucepan till smooth two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one of flour, add one-half cupful of milk, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, a speck of cayenne, cook two 
minutes, add the beaten yolks of three eggs and one cup- 
ful of grated cheese. Set away to cool. When cold add 
the beaten whites, place in a buttered dish and bake 
twenty to thirty minutes. Serve hot. 


The vegetable soup in Wednesday’s dinner is made 
from the remnants of roast beef with the addition of 
vegetables cut in dice. The veal broth is made trony 
the joint of veal, seasoned with onion and thickened 
with barley or rice. Eggs are used freely in these 


menus as they are nutritious and less expensive 
than meats. 


—Annabel Lee. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


GREETING TO MARCH. 


All hail, brave March; for in thy train 
Come April flowers and April rain; 
The birds and bees of sunny May, 
June’s roses with the winds at play. 


Now Labor comes and lays his hands 

On the warm Earth, who patient stands— 
Ready to burdens take and give, 

That all her dwellers joyful live, 


The new-mown hay July shall gain; 
August shall yield her ripened grain; 
September's wine, October’s glow, 
With nuts and fruits—a glorious show! 


November with his petty spite, 
December’s joy, old Janus white, 
And February's waking thrills,— 
My mind with these your music fills. 


Then come, oh March! for following thee, 


I see the whole year’s company. 
—Emma Crain Howe. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 

FITNESS AND UNFITNESS IN DRESS. 
Two Girls, Two Wardrobes, and a Lover. 

YNAH, Aynah Brown, come here 
this minute, mamma has just had a 
letter from Aunt Kate and she 
sends us both an invitation to spend 
the winter with her, and promises 
to show us all the best of San 
Francisco. Just think of that. 
cousin mine, after being cooped 
up here on these old farms all our 
lives! I’m ready to dance for joy, 
only there’s one drawback; [| 

haven’t a decent thing to wear and papa says a hun- 

dred dollars is all he can possibly spare for all my 
expenses above my ticket.” 

Aynah smiled at her more voluble cousin and held 
out her hand for the letter, “It is very kind of Aunt 
Kate I am sure, and I should enjoy going if mamma 
can spare me.” 

Mamma said “yes,” for it was a golden oppor- 
tunity to give Aynah a glimpse of life beyond their 
quiet country circle, and when her papa learned that 
Cousin Belle was to have one hundred dollars for her 
wardrobe he laid five bright gold pieces in Aynah’s 
hand and told her to use them for what she needed. 

What a puckering of brows there was, and anxious 
thought of “ what and how,” as the cousins prepare 
their “munitions of war for the winter campaign,’ 
as saucy Belle called it. Belle was a dark-eyed 
gypsyish beauty who knew that her mirror reflecte:| 
a charming picture. She loved pretty clothes a: 
rich colors, but unfortunately her sense of fitness was 
not great. 

Her first purchase was a lovely, rich, wine-colore« 
silk which set off her dark beauty well; but it was 
richly trimmed and wholly unsuited to her purposes, 
and cost more than a quarter of her full allowance 
Some showily made plush capes attracted her atten- 
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tion and she bought one at once. This was followed 
by a beautiful hat heavily trimmed with plumes, some 
lace veils and fine embroidered handkerchiefs, and 
a pair of handsome suede party slippers and silk 
stockings. Then came a lovely pink silk party dress 
in which she looked like a blush rose, evening gloves 
and fan, a new ring and pin, and before she realized 
it her money was almost gone and her real needs 
unsupplied. 

Compelled now to praciice economy she purchased 
a cheap wool suiting for her traveling dress, and 
made over an old hat to match. Her shoes and 
gloves were cheap and her traveling wrap a last 
year’s jacket that had seen much service. 

When she walked into the little ticket office with 
Aynah, not even her far greater beauty prevented her 
being the less attractive of the two. 

Aynah’s first purchase had very wisely been her 
traveling outfit, for she did not believe in the oldidea 
that “anything will do to travel in.” A real lady 
never shows her ladyhood more than when traveling, 
and this is as apparent in her clothing as her actions. 
Such a dress should be the perfection of neatness 
and utility; suitable in material, becoming in color 
and perfect in fit. 

Aynah chose a handsome tweed in a dainty brown 
and tan mixture and had it made up in a stylish skirt 
and cape. She was rather short and plump so she 
avoided the extreme mode in skirts, and while using 
the best of linings throughout did not stiffen hers 
to flare extravagantly. For the same reason she 
avoided the voluminous double capes that are so 
becoming to a tall, slender woman, and chose a plain 
military model that with its perfect finish and hand- 
some brown and tan changeable taffeta lining had 
an air of elegant simplicity so desirable in a traveling 
garment. 

A neat brown silk waist, brown walking hat taste- 
fully trimmed, brown silk umbrella and castor beaver 
gloves completed her outfit. 

Her shoes were of very fine calfskin in a style 
especially designed for use with walking and travel- 
ing suits and known as the “ Bachelor Girl” shoe. 
They are a very handsome imitation of a gentleman’s 
shoe, have low heels and medium pointed toes, and 
are the modish walking boot for fall and winter wear, 
being eminently sensible as well as stylish. 

Aynah knew that foot-covering and hand-covering 
are always a sure test of one’s ladyhood, and she did 
not hesitate to pay good prices for the best articles. 

After the traveling dress was arranged for she gave 
her attention to undergarments, and did not stop till 
she had put that part of her wardrobe in perfect 
order. Her lady mother had trained her from child- 
hood to feel that it was an unpardonable offence to 
good breeding for a woman to wear silk outside and 
rags underneath. Yet she knew that some of her 
most stylish friends were unsuspected sinners in that 
direction. 

This done she invested one quarter of her allow- 
ance in a very handsome broadcloth suit; a gown in 
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which she could go anywhere from theater to after- 
noon tea and be always well dressed. She had a 
dainty velvet toque to match and tan suede gloves, 
and with handsome shoes feit herself fit for any 
company. 

For church and calling she had a wrap of very 
heavy black silk and lace in the pretty jacket cape 
shape known as the Derby, and this with her tweed 
cape was all she found needful for every occasion. 

Her party dress was a fine cream colored Henrietta, 
simply made and entirely untrimmed, except for a 
bit of nice lace at the neck and sleeves 

Aynah knew that she was not pretty, but she 
studied her dress in relation to herself till she found 
out what was peculiarly suited to her odd little per- 
sonality, and being an artist at heart she chose her 
clotnes and wore them in a way that always made 
one think of a picture. 

She was neat and would as soon have thought of 
appearing on the street in untidy garments as of 
wearing them in her own home. After her new 
gowns were finished she went over all her old ones 
and put them in dainty readiness for everyday wear. 

Her old dress skirts were rebound, and brushed 
and packed, with a tiny sachet of lavender tucked in 
here and there, as carefully as the new ones. She 
made sure of having plenty of pretty waists to make 
frequent changes, and she found the dainty new 
outing flannels and inexpensive English cashmeres 
excellent for home wear. 

One waist attracted much notice. It was made 
from an old summer silk skirt in pink and white 
shepherd check. It was a simple spencer shape and 
she embroidered a heavy yoke, cuffs and belt in old 
fashioned cross stitch with dull old-blue silk, just us 
cross stitch embroidery is done on gingham. The 
effect was distinctly Russian and unique, and worn 
with a made-over black silk skirt it was a noticeably 
artistic costume. 

In buying handkerchiefs and small belongings she 
chose carefully the plainest styles but best material, 
rightly thinking it wiser to pay for fine cloth than 
cheap embroidery. 

She did not pile her things into her trunk hap- 
hazard, but put each piece in neatly; and she paid 
particular attention to packing a good supply of 
towels, soap, pins and all needed toilet articles, for it 
is never to be supposed that a lady will neglect these 
things or let her hostess provide them. Neither will 
she use them in common though it be with a queen. 

Aynah’s comb and hairbrush and her manicure 
implements were as sacredly her own as her tooth- 
brush. She was very careful, too, about the use of 
perfumes, choosing one dainty odor and using it ex- 
clusively. She remembered how often in company 
one is assailed and nauseated by some overpowering 
scent, and her good taste forbade such a display. 

After all her wardrobe had been packed she found 
herself with twenty dollars in her purse, much to the 
surprise of Belle, who confessed that she had nota 
quarter the sum 
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their Aunt met them with a cordial welcome. Her 
eyes rested with pleasure on Belle’s pretty face and 
traveled over Aynah’s natty costume with evident 
approval. Belle could not but feel that she looked 
almost shabby by contrast, but comforted herself 
with the thought that to-morrow she would put on 
the pretty silk. 

Weeks of pleasant sight-seeing followed, but to 
poor Belle they were weeks of constant worry. ‘The 
silk which was her only nice dress was far too fine for 
street service, and she had often to wear the cheap 
wool, which soon turned traitor and showed all its 
cheapness. The plush cape was her only wrap and 
having to do service in and out of season it quickly 
lost its freshness. Her home dress was often so 
untidy that her Aunt and Aynah had to make excuses 
for her and entertain her callers until she was pre- 
pared to appear. Still her beautiful face won her 
much admiration and they met many charming 
people. 

At the Christmas ball Belle, dressed in the pink 
silk, was at her loveliest. A crowd of gallant youths 
fluttered around her, but the only one to gain special 
favor was Lisgar Rhodes. He was a man of thirty, 
wealthy, quiet and devoted to art and literature, and 
it was very evident that Belle’s dark beauty had 
fascinated him. 

Aynah in her plain white gown with a slender 
wreath of holly outlining the yoke of the simple 
waist, made a Christmas picture that more than one 
found pleasure in remembering. Even Lisgar Rhodes 
felt her charm and chatted with her while Belle 
danced with other admirers. 

Chancing to speak of her love for the poetry of 
Joaquin Miller and her great desire to see the gray 
haired poet, he informed her that Miller was his per- 
sonal friend and he would be pleased to arrange a 
mee ing. 

Accordingly, a few days later the cousins with their 
Aunt and friend started to visit that beautiful home 
nest:irg on the hills above the city. The morning 
was warm and clear, and a desire to look her best 
induced Belle to put on the beautiful silk and her 
plume-laden hat. Alas for her hopes! The fog came 
drifting in gray and damp, followed by light showers 
of rain, and not even the gracious welcome of the 
Poet of the Sierras could dispel her sense of dis- 
comfort. 

She reached home in a sadly bedraggied plight. 
while Aynah in her “everlasting tweed,” as Belle 
called it, was trim and neat as at starting. 

From that unlucky day Belle lost her lover and 
Lisgar Rhodes laid his heart at Aynah’s feet. She 
did not stoop quickly to pick it up, this dainty little 
country maid, whom the poet likened to the wild 
Mariposa lilies of her own foothills home; but it is 
whispered that when those lilies blossom again there 
will be a quiet wedding, at which the great singer 
himself has promised to be present. 

—Sharlot Mabridth Hall. 
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EVERY-DAY ETIQUETTE. 
Calling and Receiving Calls.—Cards and How to Use Them. 


2g V ERY city, whether large or small, has its own 


customs and its own social usages. New 
York, being the most cosmopolitan of any 
American city, is usually a criterion in all 
matters of etiquette. Washington, although quite 
as fashionable, cannot be taken as a typical city, as 
official etiquette there is entirely different from that 
in private society. 

REGULATION CARDS. 


First as to the cards. At one time heavy card- 
board, or at least heavy pasteboard, was used for 
cards, but now we have adopted the foreign fashion 
of cards almost as thin as paper. This has one ad- 
vantage over the former mode, for a lady can now 
carry as many as she_needs for an afternoon in her 
cardcase. A lady’s card should be three inches and 
a half long by two and one-half inches wide, and the 
name engraved in script. A gentleman’s card should 
be three and one-half inches by one and three-fourths 
inches. 

CARD WORDING AND ENGRAVING. 

Tiffany's cards all have the Mrs. engraved in this 
way: M™; I know of no other firm who do it. It is 
simply a matter of taste, and every lady is at perfect 
liberty to take her choice in the style of engraving, 
only it must always be in script. The latest is to 
have the name in full; for instance, M™ James Mon- 
roe Curtis, and it looks very well if the name is not 
too long and the husband’s middle name is a sur- 
name; but if it should happen to be M™ Ferdinand 
Ebenezer Tomlinson, the middle initial only had 
better be used. While it is admissible for a gentle- 
man to have his name or his card without a prefix, a 
lady’s name should always be preceded by Miss or 
Mrs., as the case may be. Turning down the corner 
of a card is now obsolete. 


“CALLING AND “VISITING.” 

Years ago when there were fewer people, and life 
and time were not so “short,’’ people visited; but 
that day long since passed and the short and formal 
call has taken the place of visits. According to the 
strict rule of etiquette one call a year continues the 
acquaintance. 

HOW MANY CARDS TO HAVE. 


The first call made in the autumn, when the 
season opens, a lady should not only leave her own 
card, but two of her husband’s also, one for the 
lady and one for the gentleman of the house. If 
there are several ladies in the family, the lady call- 
ing leaves one of her own cards for each of the ladies 
she intends honoring with acall. If they are at home 
she sends in the same number of cards by the ser- 
vant. If there is a day, as Wednesday, engraved on 
the lower left-hand corner of a lady’s card, it signi- 
fies that that is her reception day; and when you re- 
turn her call you should be sure to go on the day she 
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has appointed to be at home. It is in very poor taste 
to go any other day, as it looks as if you hoped to 
find her out, and if by chance she should be at home, 
your saying you were making calis in her neighbor- 
hood and came in, is but a lame excuse for violating 
the rules of etiquette. 


TIMELY AND UNTIMELY CALLS. 


The only objection to having a reception day en- 
graved on your cards is that sometimes, as the 
Irishman said, it was “moighty onconvenient.” 
Your favorite opera is sure to come on that even- 
ing, or your brother, making a business trip from 
Connecticut to Washington, stops over for one night, 
and is sure to choose that particular night, or you 
may have such a cold that the most inviting place 
you can think of is the coziest corner of your own 
room with plenty of shawls and a hot lemonade, or 
half a dozen other unexpected emergencies recalling 
the familiar French proverb, “It is the unexpected 
that always happens.” Fortunate that lady who has 
grown-up daughters or an unmarried sister who can 
fill her place temporarily. It requires more unselfish- 
ness than most of us possess to give upone day every 
week to the claims of society; so we only have the 
name on our cards and go on year after year missing 
friends we long to see, and being “at home” to 
numerous acquaintances whom we wish had not been 
quite so fortunate in timing their calls. 


CALLS OF CONDOLENCE, 


You should call in person, or at least leave a card 
after an acquaintance has losta relative. Very prob- 
ably you will not see any of the family, but it assures 
them of your sympathy and remembrance of their 
sorrow. If you should be the afflicted one for whom 
the card of condolence is left, when the year of mourn- 
ing has passed, or whenever you feel to go into so- 
ciety again, enclose a mourning card in an envelope 
and send to all whom you wish to number among 
your friends. 


CALLS OF CONGRATULATION. 


In these days of announcing engagements, calls of 
congratulation are expected, as also after the mar- 
riage has taken place 7f you have received the -ved- 
ding cards; if not, it isto be understood the young 
couple do not wish to continue your acquaintance. 
One busy woman makes ita matter of principle to 
call once, leaving her own card and her husband’s, 
on every one who sends her wedding cards. Very 
likely she never has time to go again, but she says if 
they send her cards, etiquette demands she shall 
make some acknowledgment. After an invitation to 
a lunch, a dinner or any evening entertainment you 
should call, if you wish to be very ceremonious, within 
a week after the event, but in most cities the time is 
extended to two weeks. If business or pleasure 
should require your presence in another city where 
you have acquaintances, sead your card to all whom 
you wish to call on you, with your address written 
below the name. 


P. P. C. CARDS. 

Should you receive a card with the cabalistic let- 
ters P. P. C., you will know the lady intends to leave 
the city, P. P. C. standing for the French words, Pour 
prendre conge—to take leave. Thecard may be sent,by 
mail or by private carrier, the latter mode of convey- 
ance showing most respect. P. P. C. cards are no 
longer left when leaving home for the summer, but 
only when leaving the city altogether, or for an ex- 
tended European trip. 

FAMILY CARDS. 

It is now the custom for a young lady to have her 
name engraved on her mother’s card. After she has 
been in society a year she may then have her own 
card. In England, if the young lady is motherless, 
her name is engraved on her father’s card; she never 
calls or receives calls without a chaperon, a custom it 
were well to observe in this country, where so many 
motherless girls fall a prey to mercenary fortune 
hunters. 

INVITATION CARDS. 

A lady’s visiting card is used for invitations for a 
small company. “Tea at five o’clock,” * Music,” 
“Lawn Tennis,” “Lawn Party” may be written in 
the lower left-hand corner by the lady herself. 


CALL AND CARD ACCOUNT BOOK, 

It is much the best way to keep a book account for 
calls; that is, have a blank book wherein to write the 
name and address of all calling acquaintances. Far- 
ther on in the book write **Calls Made,” and under- 
neath put down the name and date. Still farther on 
make another list of “Calls Received,” with names 
and dates. It is then very easy to see when you 
called on acertain lady and when she returned it. 
The hours for cailing vary in different cities; from 
four until six is the appointed time in New York, but 
in smaller cities it will be perfectly proper to begin 
at three o’clock, especially if one has a long list. 

—M. Merriman. 


Onginalin HOUSEKEEPING. 


TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

383. Cleaning steel knives with a potato cut in 
two and dipped in brick dust. 

384. In washing blankets, to avoid hard water or 
resinous soap; to wring without twisting or not to 
wring at all; to use water of the same temperature 
throughout, or to increase in heat during the changes, 
and not to rub soap on the ‘flannels, but to mix it 
with the water. 

385. To prevent layer cake sticking, greasing (for 
all but the most delicate cakes) the pan with lard, in- 
stead of butter. 


386. Or, after greasing with butter, sprinkling with 
Hour. 

387. Cottonseed oil, for frying, instead of lard. 

388. To avoid the odor of sausage frying, baking 


them instead. 
Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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CAMERA FLASH LIGHTS.—IV. 
Taken in the Inner Temple of the Home. 


“And a little child shall lead them.” 
4ixneT was “a word and a blow.” The word was 
| the blow—a blow that gave birth to a 
: sense of stinging pain akin to anger, fol- 
=‘ lowed closely by remorse from the giver, 
when a false pride prevented the better 
features of this sore element of domestic strife 
from asserting itself. Their’s, thus far, had 
been a comparatively happy wedded life of a 
few brief years, and an only child, a lovely four-year- 
old daughter, had come to bless their home—an old- 
fashioned manse, that had been handed down from 
generation to generation, as an heirloom, with a warp 
and woof of fine-spun family legends and tradi- 
tions. The heads of statesmen had been pillowed in 
the spare chamber; distinguished politicians had 
come in and gone out from the living room and li- 
brary; birthdays innumerable had been duly and 
hospitably celebrated ; 
The birth song sweetly sung, 
Marriage bells gaily rung, 
And the funeral knell, 
Fiom a tolling bell, 
all had won recognition and celebration ; neighborly 
gatherings and social festivities ever abounding. 
Prayers had been said on bended knees, and heaven’s 
blessing asked over the hospitably spread board ; 
games had been played by the brilliant light of the 
great open fireplace in the kitchen; family gather- 
ings had been held yearin and year out.—Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and other red-letter-day occasions 
—and Bardwell Hall had passed through all of these 
accruing changes with an enviable name, and well- 
won fame of being the well-appointed home of one 
of “the first families.” 

Sophy Bardwell, the heiress of all this genealogical 
greatness and glory, had, when only half way through 
her teens, fell desperately in love with a promising 
young tradesman of a near-by country village, and, 
in brief, had secretly married without the consent or 
recognition of her nearest kith and kin, her parents 
having both passed from life a few years before her 
marriage. She had “fallen in love at first sight,” 
and willed that she would marry, “ whatever else be- 
tide,” Arthur Bradford, who claimed to have running 
in his veins the aristocratic blood of the Virginia 
Bradfords. 

In due time, after a brief wedding journey, the 
young bride took her “lord and master” to the home 
of her ancestors, there to begin with her the too often 
sadly traveled journey of life. Youthful gaiety 
abounded throughout the Bardwell manse for a year 
or two, until a sweet bit of human existence came to 
bring joy to the household, creeping into the hearts 
of its parents and holding there a place of willing 
and ready acceptance, As is too often the case, 
after a brief increase of years, the wheels of life be- 
gan to turn heavily in the paths so pleasantly marked 


in starting. Stumbling blocks began to appear in 
the way, growing thicker as the months went by. 
Dame Gossip and Mistress Telltale had it that the 
Bradford blood was not pure blood at all, and that it 
was found to be mixed, in spots, with what had been 
drawn from plebeian sources, and where contamina- 
tion had at times been found secreted. The vicious 
handmaid, jealousy, at last had the ear of the head of 
the house, and on the occasion of a petty disagree- 
ment had spoken tauntingly to her, to whom he had 
so lately vowed to cherish until life’s end. Temper 
took advantage of the circumstance to sit enthroned 
in the seat of a family quarrel. The taunt was re- 
ceived with scorn, and a rude reply given it, followed 
by an intimation that the world was wide, and that 
the gates from the manse opened outward into it. 

They were hastily opened, and one went forth with 
anger in his heart, while the other remained behind 
with soul inflamed and eyes dimmed with tears. 
Repentance reached out her hand to them, but pride 
shortened the arms of each, and consequently hands 
that should have been clasped in the bonds of re- 
gret instead fell cold and pulseless, while the sting of 
the sin already committed went deeper and deeper 
into the hearts’ “ proud flesh.” 

Weary days passed, and attempts at reconciliation 
were unavailing. Each went their respective ways 
alone, and hardened their hearts in silence; each 
waited for the other to speak first. The husband 
passed the manse morning and night, on his way to and 
from his business, while the wife remained closete: 
at home, denying herself to her friends, but ever on 
the watch from a concealed position, when the out- 
cast went up and down his wearisome ways, hoping 
that he might turn aside to receive a kiss from baby, 
if nothing more. But no, he turned neither to the 
right or left, and went his way with head erect, and 
eyes kept full on his pathway. 

“There goes papa,” almost shrieked the little maid, 
one morning, on seeing her father pass down the 
street on his daily morning walk. ‘‘ May I go out 
and kiss him?” were the pleadings of the little miss. 

“ Not this morning,” said the mother. 

“ But may I to-morrow?” said the little one again, 
in pleading tones. 

“ Perhaps so, if you are a good girl, and your papa 
wishes to see you,” adding in a sad undertone of 
voice, ‘‘ Oh, how cruel of him to pass by so cold and 
stern,” little knowing that at the same moment he 
was mourning that there should be no signal from 
the inmates of his so recent ideally happy home of a 
wish for his return. 

And so days grew into weeks, an increasing load 
of unhappiness weighing two hearts down into the 
dust. But pride stood guard valiantly, and whispered 
to one at the end of a despairing exclamation, “ Le: 
her speak first,” and to the other, “ Let him say he 1s 
sorry,” and so the days were being slowly marked off 
on the tally stick of time, and no steps toward a rec- 
onciliation were taken. 

On a dark, foggy autumnal afternoon, the father 
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was seated at his counting-room desk, busily engaged 
in estimating costs and comparing them with com- 
pensations, when an outer-room attendant approached 
him and touched his arm without his noticing the 
attempted interruption. Before a second thought 
could be turned into action, the outer office door was 
hurriediy opened, and a street urchin rushed in, 
shouting hurriedly and coarsely that “There has 
been a runaway up street, and little Belle Bradford 
is killed!” 

Springing from his seat, he waited not for the re- 
placing of his temporarily laid-off clothing; up the 
now partially crowded street he ran, without thought 
of this until in sight of the house, where his little 
one was lying, as he then thought—dead. At first 
sight of the house he stopped, the old demon of 
pride having called a halt, but better genius gaining 
sway, he went onward as fast as his loss of breath 
would permit. He ran up the steps—almost flying 
into the house, without seeking admission of any 
kind—up the stairs, and through the door of the 
nursery he saw the mother in tears, bending over 
the apparently lifeless form of his babe, aiding the 
physician in his painful duties. As he approached 
nearer, the doctor waved him back, the motion giving 
time for his evil genius to come to the rescue of half 
smothered evil thoughis and suggestions, resulting 
in an averted face from his wife, who a moment be- 
fore he had wished to embrace lovingly and _ forgiv- 
ingly ; she, who in tears upon noticing his indiffer- 
ence, also “‘ went by on the other side.” 

“Will she live, doctor?” he asked pathetically of 
the attendant, rather than of the mother of the little 
one. 

In reply to this inquiry he was told that while the 
body was somewhat bruised there were no signs in- 
dicative of anything but recovery in due time. 

Then turning to his wife—in the presence of a 
third person—he listened to the details of the acci- 
dent, and turned to go away. He was not asked to 
remain, nor did he evince any wish to do so. 

“* What a wretch,” said the wife under her breath. 

“What an iceberg,” said the husband, with drawn 
breath frofn a foreboding heart. 

“What ——— fools!” said the physician, as he 
turned to his patient, while the father walked slowly 
down the stairs, hoping to be called back, and the 
wife boldly stood by expecting to see him turn, but 
but neither were gratified by the fulfilment of their 
wishes. 

At nightfall, as the father came near unto the 
house, on his way to his temporary home, he turned 
in at the gate that opened outward to him only a few 
weeks before, closing it as he passed in, as if he 
would shut it between him and the outer world, and 
at the bedside of his stricken little one ask forgive- 
ness for his part in so wicked « play as he had of late 
been a chief actor. 

As he approached the doorway, a servant threw 
the door wide open and bade him enter, announcing 
that the mother could be found in the nursery with 


baby Belle. Atthis announcement his steps quick- 
ened perceptibly, and at the top landing step of the 
stairs he listened a moment, thinking he heard the 
voice of his little one, intermingled with that of her 
mother. ‘Tears of joy ran down his face freely as he 
walked into the room, where his wife was seated with 
baby in her arms. 

“Here comes your father, for the kiss from your 
lips that he so often covets,” the mother said tenderly. 
The ice was broken, and there was a great thaw. 

“ Papa, don’t you love mamma?” asked the child, 
with great earnestness. “She says every day that 
you don’t love her any more and has cried about it 
so much.” 

“ Baby,” said the mother, almost, if not quite un- 
consciously. 

“* My dear child,” said the father, as he stooped to 
press the lips of the little maid, and then transferring 
his attentions from the child to the mother, and with 
“a handful of hands,” clasped in loving embrace, 
these were the only words uttered, “* My wife,” ** My 
husband,” each acknowledging to each the folly and 
wickedness of their own transgressions, while of the 
world around some said, ** How boldly and foolishly 
they went astray,”’ and others, * How blessed to re- 
turn again to the paths of truth and soberness,”’ and 
that “a little child shall lead them.” 

-Clark W. Brvan. 
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“IT REMEMBER." 


I remember, I remember, 
The turkey, large and fat; 

The little woodshed where we kept 
Him safe from the Thomas cat. 

He never came a wink too soon— 
The turkey, I would say— 

For on that very self-same night 
His breath was borne away. 


I remember, I remember, 
The gravy, rich and rare; 

The onion dressing, cabbage slaw 
And other tempting fare. 

The celery in the celery stand, 
And where my brother set 

His elbow in the cranberries, 
That dish is broken yet! 


I remember, I remember, 
How I was used to stuff 

The pudding down my yawning throat 
That would not hold enough 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 

While I so cool, still play the fool 
And eat when aches my brow. 


I remember, I remember, 
The raisins, figs and dates ; 
I used to think that foreigners 
Ate them off golden plates. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now 'tis little joy 
To know I can’t hold half as much 
As when I was a boy. 


-~Grace W. Fraight. 
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PERFECTION IN BAKING.* 
Rules and Instructions; New Theories and Ways 


“is seldom that more good sense 
and helpfulness for the house- 
keeper is got within the same 
space than will be found in Mr. 
Braun’s book, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is also compiled 
with the interests of professional 
bakers well in view. There are 
about 300 recipes, under nine 
comprehensive headings, and in 
each department there are given 
such general rules and sugges- 
tions, always brief and to the 
point, as must prove of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the reader seeking 
for the “ perfection in baking” which the book aims 
to impart. To show the clear and comprehensive 
character of these rules, a few out of the many hun- 
dred to be found in the book are here submitted : 

“Three ounces of sugar are sufficient to every quart 
of milk for custards of any kind.” 

** Never use too much flavoring of any kind in bak- 
ing, especially cinnamon or almond extract.” 

* All fresh fruit should be mixed with sugar before 
filling in pies. A little butter increases the delicacy.” 

“Prick the top crust on every pie to let the steam 
escape. When using fresh fruit, insert in center of 
top crust a small round tube of tin or strong paper 
through which all steam will escape as through a 
chimney.” 

“To boil puddings in a bag, grease the inside of 
the cloth with butter and sugar; when done, dip the 
bag in cold water so that it will loosen easily.” 

“One ounce of good gelatine is always sufficient to 
one quart of liquid for any dessert.” 

“In summer wash your butter in ice water first; 
in winter soften a little in oven before using it.” 

“Cream of tartar should always be mixed with 
flour; soda with milk.” 

“To have cup cakes even and smooth on top, 
grease the cups welland heat first; if you want them 
to spring up in center, grease very lightly and do not 
warm.” 

“For kisses, and for all purposes when it is de- 
sired to beat them stiff, if the whites of eggs are kept 
on ice for two or three days before using, the best 
results are obtained, as they beat up stiffer.” 

“The quality of molasses is best tried by stirring 
up a little of it with a pinch of soda. If the molasses 
raises up at once and foams, and looks brown, and 
smells all right, it is good. If it looks green when 
mixed, it is generally of poor quality and will smell 
like soap.” 


*PERFECTION IN BAKING. By Emil Braun. General rules and 
instructions in all branches of American baking. In nine parts, each 
part containing many new theorics and new ways of composing rec- 
ipes, and furthering the culinary educa‘ion of the professional baker 
as well as the housekeeper Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cloth, 8vo, 105 pages, $1- Chicago, H. R. Clissold. 


HOUSEKEFPING. 


‘“* Bread, rolls or biscuits, if washed with butter im- 
mediately after baking, will shine nicely and will be 
softer than if not washed.” 

At the close of each part are blank pages headed 
for notes and recipes, making quite an added con- 
venience for the careful cook in keeping her collec- 
tion of “live” recipes together. The nine parts of 
the book are headed respectively, “ Puff paste, pies, 
tarts, etc.,”’ “ Puddings, soufflé, etc.,” “Ice creams, 
sherbets, jellies, etc.,” Sponge cakes, pound cakes, 
layer cakes, etc.,” “Small cakes, cookies, cup cakes, 
drop cakes, etc.,”’ ‘“‘ Macaroons, kisses, fancy cakes, 
etc.,” ‘Molasses and honey cakes,” “ Yeast, bread, 
biscuits, coffee cake, muffins, etc.,” “ Icings, fillings, 
fancy cakes, colors, etc.” A brace of sample recipes 
from each part will be sufficient to show the wealth of 
helpfulness embraced in the entire work. 

Vienna Tart Paste. 

Chop fine ten ounces of washed butter with one pound 
of pastry flour, six ounces of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
pie seasoning, then mix with three eggs into light paste. 
This paste is very extensively used as crust for the deli- 
cious large fruit and cream tarts so common in Europe. 
If convenient, use six yolks of eggs in place of three whole 
eggs, as this makes the paste more smooth. 

Lemon Pie. 

Boil one quart of water with one cupful of canned, fresh 
or dried apples, three-quarters of a pound of granulated 
sugar, until apples are soft, then stir into it three ounces 
(or five tablespoonfuls) of dissolved cornstarch; remove 
from the stove, and when cool add five to six eggs, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, the juice of three lemons, two 
grated lemon peels, and one tablespoonful of butter; strain 
all through a colander and fill into pie dishes lined with plain 
pie crust If you want French lemon pie, line flat pie dish 
with American puff paste, scallop the edge with your fin- 
gers or a knife, fill in the cream and lay four bars of the 
same paste over the topand four more crosswise over them. 
Farina or Indian Meal Pudding. 

One-half pound of farina or meal, stirred into one quart 
of boiling milk and leave on fire until it thickens; set 
away to cool, stirring into it, when cold, one-half pound of 
sugar, yolks of four eggs, the grated rind of a lemon and 
the stiff froth of the whites of four eggs; then add one 
even teaspoonful of good sifted baking powder, and one- 
half nutmeg, grated. Mix in well and bake one-half hour 
—not too hot. 

Poor Man’s Pudding, 

About six stale biscuits (or three biscuits and three corn 
muffins) grated fine, add a handful of stoned raisins, some 
washed currants, a good handful of brown sugar, and one 
cupful of flour. Chop fine with the flour one-quarter of a 
pound of beef suet and one teaspoonful of good baking 
powder. Mix all together with sufficient milk to make a 
paste; steam in greased and sugared dish about two 
hours. Add a littie nutmeg or mace. 

Vienna Ice Cream (Vanilla). 

Set on a moderate fire in a clean kettle two quarts of 
milk, yolks of twelve eggs, one-half of a vanilla bean, one 
and three-fourths pounds of sugar, stirring slowly but 
steadily with beater. As soon as it is near boiling, take 
off, cool a little, and add one quart of double cream; strain 
through a fine sieve and freeze. 

Coffee Cream. 
Mix two quarts of double cream and three-fourths of a 
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pound of powdered sugar. Cook one quart of milk, add 
one-fourth of a pound of mixed Java and Mocha coffee, 
ground, and let it simmer about fifteen minutes; add two 
handfuls of sugar and let it stand some time; strain into 
the cream, add three eggs, and freeze. 

Pound Cake. 

One pound of powdered sugar and one pound of good 
dry butter, ruabbed to cream; add slowly, one at a time, 
ten eggs, which you beat a little first, and in warm weather 
keep in ice water; then mix in one pound (good weight) of 
pastry flour, mace and vanilla. It is best to add flour by 
the handful. Bake in cool oven, about two hours; if not 
sure of its being done, stick a broomstraw in the center to 
the bottom, and if it pulls out clean, without dough on it, 
the cake is done. 

Lady Cake. 

Cream together two pounds of powdered sugar witli one 
and one-half pounds of butter; rub in slowly the whites of 
eight eggs, then beat the whites of eight more eggs to a 
froth and add part of it to the above, the rest alternately 
with two and one-fourth pounds of pastry flour. Bake at 
350 degrees. 

Jelly Diamonds. 

One pound of butter and lard; rub with one and one- 
half pounds of sugar, one pint of eggs, one and one-tourth 
pints of milk, egg coloring, two pounds of flour and one 
ounce of baking powder; flavor with vanilla. Bake hot in 
flat sheet and cut in two; set together with jelly. Frost 
on top with vanilla icing and ornament with jelly. 

Fancy Cup Cakes. 

Cream together one and one-fourth pounds of sugar, 
nine ounces of butter and lard, seven eggs, and egg color- 
ing; add one pint of milk with one-half of an ounce of 
ammonia, then two and one-fourth pounds of flour; grease 
little scalloped molds, very lightly, half fill, sprinkle with 
currants and bake hot, at 400 degrees. 

Cream Puffs. 

Use one pint of water with a little milk in it and eight 
ounces of lard; let it come toa boil, cook for two minutes, 
then stir into it fourteen ounces of sifted cake flour. When 
all is loosened from the pan and dry, remove from the 
fire. Stir in ten to twelve eggs, two at a time, and a little 
ammonia. Bake on ungreased pans, previously washed 
with egg. Bake rapidly—41o degrees. Cut open and fil! 
with custard or whipped cream. 

Macarocn Souffle. 

Rub smoothly three-quarters of a pound of almond paste 
with two pounds of sugar and sufficient white of egg to 
thin it. Beat the remaining whites of eighteen egys very 
stiff, and mix together. You may add one handful of flour. 
Bake on greased, flour-dusted pans. 

Spice Cup Cakes. 

Three-quarters of a pound of crumbs, one and one- 
fourth quarts of molasses, three-quarters of a pound of 
lard, one quart of water, one and one-quarter ounces of 
soda, two eggs, one pound of currants; vanilla, lemon, 
cinnamon and allspice, with sufficient flour to keepin a 
soft dough. Use cup-cake molds, having them well 
greased and warm, then fill half full with mixture. Frost 
with chocolate. 

Molasses Fruit Cakes. 

Beat up one pound of brown sugar and one and one-half 
pounds of butter and lard, and slowly add seven or eight 
eggs; then three pints of molasses and three pints of sour 
milk or water with two ounces of soda; then five to six 
pounds of soft flour, four pounds of currants, three pounds 
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of seedless raisins and one pound of finely cut citron; 
ginger, cinnamonand allspice. Bake at 3;0to 360 degrees. 
French Rolls. 

In the evening set a stiff dough of three ounces of com- 
pressed yeast, four quarts of lukewarm milk, three quarts 
of water, two ounces of salt, two ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of lard, four ounces of butter, and sufficient flour 
(not too strong). In the morning push down the dough, 
break off a little smaller than biscuits, roll up, let it spring 
a little, then press down well in center with a thin rolling 
pin, wash with a little melted butter, and double over. 
Set to raise and bake hot 4co degrees. 

Graham Bread (without sponge). 

Three ounces of compressed yeast, seven quarts of luke- 
warm water, one and one-half pints of the darkest Porto 
Rico molasses, three ounces of salt, three and one-half 
pounds of graham flour, and sufficient wheat flour to make 
medium dough. Let it stand over night; in the morning 
throw it on the board, cut in pieces and mold up at once. 
Let it raise well in the tins and bake slow. 

Gelatine Icing. 

Dissolve one ounce of good gelatine in one pint of water, 
mix with four pounds of confectioner’s powdered sugar, 
and beat up like meringue with an egg beater; add vanilla 
or lemon. 

Whipped Cream. 

To beat up cream well, it should have been standing 
twenty-four hours, undisturbed—what is called double 
cream. To beat it up everything must be very clean and 
cold. Beat up slowly and easily. then, when done, add to 
every quart five ounces of powdered sugar and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. 

—Govod Housekeeping. 
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ONE CENT. 


A cent is but a trifling part 
Of the almighty dollar, 

Yet holds a place in money-mart, 
At bargaining an apt scholar. 

W hat was once marked a dollar, plain, 
Ix now nine and ninety cents, 

In “ bargain” stores, and raises “ Cain,” 
Secause of its pretense. 

Once twenty cents, now marked “ nineteen,” 
Once fifty, forty-nine, 

Then fourteen dollars, now thirteen, 
So r ads the modern sign. 


Ben Franklin said the pennies keep, 
That they may grow to pounds, 

From fields with harvests rich to reap, 
As we go our earthly rounds. 


“ A penny saved is twopence clear,” 
So runs the proverb old, 
But one cent of cheapness oft is dear, 
When the story full is told. 


Prices must now be marked down “ odd,” 
As to the public given, 

With a modest wink or bolder nod, 
Will make the “ odd’ just “even.” 


This cent for cent in modern trade, 
In “reductions,” is a sham, 
But the “ one cent’s * worth is boldly played, 
And the players don't care a — 
(Beg pardon—wear the paim.) 
—Clark WW. Bryan, 
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THE BACHELOR AND THE CHAFING DISH.* 


How the Former May Smooth Some Rough Places in His 
Life by a Judicious Use of the Latter. 


XY NE may well be excused 
for becoming a “ chaf- 
ing dish enthusiast,” 
after a brief acquaint- 
ance with this breezy, 
every way bright 
book. In the first 
place, the author is 
himself enthusiastic 
—one has not to read 
far to satisfy himself 
of this fact; and be- 
ing so has the very 
best hold possible 
upon the latent en- 
thusiasm of his read- 
ers. ‘The book is not 

a dissertation upon the chafing dish; it is not a col- 
lection of recipes; not a glorification of bachelor- 
hood, or any other particular method of living. It is 
rather a series of pictures of bright and enjoyable 
life, treated in such an unconventional and pleasing 
way that at once the heartiest sympathy of the reader 
is enlisted. Before the fact is realized, one is read- 
ing a recipe, in connection with the circumstances 
which called it into use, perhaps; but in a moment 
the scene has changed, and we are away, listening to 
a bright story, sailing on a fleet yacht, or luxuriating 
in some friend’s bachelor quarters. 

There is one point in the author’s preface which is 
so well taken that it may be quoted in full. “I have 
more than once.observed in public prints,” he says, 
“that although the art of cookery ought to be the 
most attractive study in domestic economy, yet 
women as a rule manifest less interest in it than men. 
In fact, the most important piece of machinery in 
woman’s domain is usually relegated to an engineer 
of faultlessly persuasive ignorance. The more she 
may be mentally equipped to preside over the kitchen 
realm, the less she seems inclined to have anything 
to do with it. I have partaken of a more elab- 
orate and tasty dinner gotten up in a yacht’s small 
galley, than I have ever had from “ Bridget’s” great 
kitchen with all her conveniences; and I have at- 
tended informal dinners where everything was cooked 
directly in front of me, on a chafing dish, with but 
very little trouble, that produced a feast worthy of 
the gods.” 

The book is in two parts, entitled respectively 
“The Chumship,” and “The Table,” though the 
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division is neal only in the table ites contents. The 
first is the gossipy, descriptive portion, in which the 
author goes lightly whither he will; in the latter are 
gathered the more strictly reference portions of the 
work—“ Language of the Menu,” “Sayings of Savy- 
arin,” “ Salads and Sauces,” “The Devil Dish,” and 
“The Autocrat and the Chafing Dish ”—in the latter 
being given more than a hundred recipes, most of 
which were specially contributed for the work. Then 
there is a word of farewell—L’Envoi—and a very ex- 
cellent index, giving instant reference to any ~— cr 
recipe treated in the volume. 

Merely by way of sampling the various nied things 
which are presented, Goop HousEKEEPING has se- 
lected, almost at random, a few of the recipes, show- 
ing by what may be called their explicit simplicity 
the wealth of similar matter which the book contains. 
In giving these it has scarcely seemed necessary to 
quote Mr. Welch’s enthusiasm over the chafing dish, 
as readers of this journal long since awarded that 
useful article its proper and recognized place in cul- 
inary economy. 

Lobster Salad. 

Half fill the bowl with the most delicate young salad 
herbs, then blend the coral of the lobster with the sauce, 
and cut the meat of the tail and claws into small pieces, 
which place on the vegetables, intermixed with hard boiled 
eggs, and slices of cucumber. Surround with long slices 
of lettuce and young radishes, and serve with the sauce 
poured over. Sauce mayonnaise is often used. Crabs, 
prawns and shrimps are dressed in the same way as 
salads. 

Deviled Duck. 

Remove the skin and bones of cold roast duck, and cut 
the meat into moderate sized pieces. Boil the livers and 
mash to a paste, and put in a saucepan with one table- 
spoonful of dry mustard, one teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Mix thoroughly and gradually; add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and the same amount of water. In this put 
one and one-half pints of the cold duck, and one gill of 
Madeira. Place the saucepan over the fire and stir until 
the mixture is smoking hot. Turn on a hot dish. 


Curried Rice. 

Wash half a pound of rice in two waters and pick it 
very clean. Put it into two quarts of boiling water, in 
which two teaspoonfuls of salt have been thrown; stew 
slowly, uncovered, keeping down the boiling by adding a 
cup of cold water once or twice, for fifteen minutes, taking 
care the grains do not break. Turn it out and drain it on 
a napkin till dry, then put it into a stewpan with an ounce 
of butter. Do not stir or touch the rice while boiling; 
the water will keep the grains apart and preserve them 
from breaking. Dish up separately and serve with any 
curry. It will add much to the flavor to boil an onion in 
with the rice. 

Calf’s Liver and Bacon. 

Slice both liver and bacon quite thin; cook well in the 
chafing dish until the liver is thoroughly browned and 
curled. 

Chops or Steaks. 

Dredge them with flour. Have the frying pan perfectly 

clean and hot, then pat in butter or clarified beef suet, 
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which makes excellent fat for frying; put in the steaks (or 
chops) and turn them frequently to preserve the gravy. In 
fifteen minutes, if the fire be in proper condition, they 
will be cooked; dredge them with a little salt and pepper 
before you take them from the pan; transfer them to a 
hot dish, pour the fat from the pan, and put in two ounces 
of butter rolled in flour, and a cup of gravy or stock, and 
when it has simmered for a minute pour it over the meat. 


Sweetbreads Larded. 

Parboil two sweetbreads. When cold, lard them down 
the center with strips of bacon, on each side with thin 
shreds of lemon peel, and on each side of the lemon with 
very small pieces of pickled cucumber. Put them in the 
chafing dish with three-quarters of a pint of rich gravy 
thickened with flour. When done, stir in mushroom 
ketchup to the taste, a little lemon juice and serve very hot 


Kidneys and Mushrooms. 

After scalding six lambs’ kidneys, skin them. Cut into 
slices half a can of French mushrooms. Put into the 
blazer a walnut of butter, a minced onion and a bay leaf; 
when the butter is brown, add a teaspoonful of browned 
flour and a pint of beef broth. Add a spoonful of kitchen 
bouquet, half a teaspoonful of salt, some pepper. Now 
put in the kidneys and mushrooms and stir for six 
minutes. 

Entrce of Veal Cutlet. 

Dip the cutlets in the yolks of beaten eggs and cover 
with bread crumbs, mixed with cayenne, salt, nutmeg, 
tablespoonful of minced herbs, and peel of half a lemon, 
chopped fine as possible. Fry a nice brown in butter. 


Chops. 

Put four little lamb chops into the dish, with a teaspoon- 
ful of butter for each chop. Heat the butter first, and 
when the chops are added cover for a moment. Turn and 
season with salt and pepper, and they should be a golden 
brown and done to a turn in four and a half minutes. An 
English chop will take twelve minutes and a mutton chop 
seven. 

Tenderloin Steak, Whole. 

A tenderloin steak an inch and a half thick can be 
cooked to a nicety in the chafing dish. Flood the dish 
first with olive oil, and, when hot, put in the steak and 
cover up. Cook three minutes on each side, season to 
suit, and when removing the steak add two tablespoonfuls 
of water and pour over it. 


**Howard’s Hash; the Kind That Mother Used to 
Make.” * 

Chop the corn beef and the boiled potatoes together 
very fine; put into the chafing dish (over the hot water 
dish) with a prodigality of butter, and season well. Keep 
up constantly turning until well heated through. Add a 
little water if too dry, and let simmer for a while. 


Spring Chicken. 

A.dainty and tender spring chicken can be split and 
cooked in a chafing dish almost as well as it can be 
treated in boiling. But fry it in the best oil, instead of 
butter, and you will find it delicious if handled properly. 
Ham. 

Put half a walnut of butter in the chafing dish, and 
when melted add two tablespoonfuls of jelly—any fruit— 
a dash of red pepper, and half-a glass of sherry. Place 
sliced or cut-up ham in this, and simmer for a few mo- 
ments. Dried beef can be treated the same way. 


—Good Hou sehecping, 
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TWO VIEWS OF COOKERY. 
Perspiration, Desperation, Resignation. 
Bre ty INCE the days when the two knights quar- 
2a @&G reled over the gold and silver shield, it has 
( BYO}* never been doubted that there are two 
Dix! ways of looking at every question. The 


and presents two contrasted views—one by a 

man, the other by a woman. It seems that 

| Mr. Ruskin, chaste intellectual writer that he 

is, once lent his pen to a subject so physical as the 

one under consideration. His remarks, unfortu- 

nately, were on the same principle as old maids’ lec- 

tures on the rearing of children—scarcely practical ; 
and thus he begins: 

“ Cookery means the knowledge of Medea and of 
Circe and of Helen and of the Queen of Sheba. It 
means the knowledge of all herbs and fruits and 
balms and spices, and all that is healing and sweet in 
fields and groves and savory in meats. It means care- 
fulness and inventiveness and willingness and readi- 
ness of appliance. It means the economy of your 
grandmothers and the science of the modern chemist ; 
it means much testing and no wasting ; it means Eng- 
lish thoroughness and French art and Arabian hospi- 
tality ; and, in fine, it means that you are to be per- 
fectly and always ladies—loaf-givers.” 

We acknowledge the allusions to be classical, the 
English to be pure, but alas! it is too theoretical, and 
never came from the heart of one who had served an 
apprenticeship. We who have been through the 
treadmill of experience find a truer ring in Haryot 
Holt Cahoon’s remarks on this subject, and thus she 
begins: 

“Ask a woman what cooking means. It means 
the patience of Job and the persistence of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. [t means the endurance, the long- 
suffering and the martyrdom of Joan of Arc. It 
means the steaming, and the stewing, and the baking, 
and the broiling, thrice daily, springs, summers, au- 
tumns, and winters, year after year, decade following 
decade. It means perspiration and desperation and 
resignation. From her judgment the cook must 
evolve triumphs that depend upon salt and pepper 
and sugar andherbs. She must know how soon and 
how long and how often. She must know quality 
and quantity and cost. She must serve the butcher 
and the baker and the candlestick maker. Then she 
must rise above it all and be a lady—a loaf-giver.” 

; — Helen McD. Rundle. 


CLosE to the Silent Gate, 
Friends gone before thee wait, 
While they still here behold 
The white locks still with gold. 


Hark! in unbuilded spires, 
Bells chime: and unborn choirs, 
Tuned to a later fame, 
Still breathe and bless thy name. 
—Mrs. Z. B. G. 
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INTERESTING MEMORANDA 

Of the Doings of an Economical Club. 

T had been organized some time, this 
being in fact its third meeting, but it 
consisted of only half a dozen members, 
and to-day there were but five present, 
which would seem to indicate that the in- 
terest was not excessive to say the least. 
Not that all the other ladies in the neigh- 
borhood were so rich that they did not 
need the benefit to be derived by join- 
ing such a club, but they were, perhaps, 
too proud to acknowledge the contrary 
by doing so. This meeting was very 

informally opened by a plain little woman, who 

begged to submit a method which had served her 
for utilizing a molasses cake that had been con- 
demned as a failure. 

“It was not sweet enough, it was not ‘short’ 
enough, it was all wrong every way,” she said, “and 
I had begun to feed it out to Bruno, our family pet 
(in small pieces, for fear of making him sick), when 
it occurred to me to reconstruct and rechristen it and 
serve it for a dessert! So I shut it up in the steamer 
and put it over the potato kettle next day when | was 
getting dinner. Then I made a sauce of a couple of 
eggs, well stirred together, with a good-sized lump of 
butter, half a cupful of sugar and a little salt and 
cinnamon. ‘This I set where the butter would melt 
and the mixture get warm, but not so hot as to cook 
the eggs. I served the steamed cake in thick slices 
covered with the egg sauce, and the family called it 
suet pudding and never noticed the absence of fruit.” 

Several made a note of the novel suet pudding 
and sauce, and only one of the five noses present 
was turned out of its natural course, and that was 
one the owner of which was continually forgetting 
the organization was of an economical nature. How- 
ever, she contributed the following : 

“If you have an old dress which is not too much 
worn to do over, and have not enough to cut the 
large sleeves which are indispensable now, cut slits 
in the old sleeves and insert pieces which are pointed, 
or nearly so, ateach end. The pieces of the original 
sleeves should also be narrowed at the top, so that 
the sleeve will fit smoothly into the armhole without 
plaits or gathers. The bottom should fit closely be- 
low the elbow to the wrist. There should be six sec- 
tions and silk or velvet, or a contrasting color of 
some other dress goods, which should also be com- 
bined elsewhere in the make-up of the suit, may be 
used in developing this sleeve, which is called the 
melon sleeve, and is, as you all know, perhaps, very 
fashionable.” 

Pencils and paper were again in requisition, and 
then after a little chat about the method in question 
to settle some little difficulties which arose in the 
minds of one or two, another lady dared to make this 
suggestion : 

“In sifting cinders do not think it necessary to 
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cinders will burn quite as well, and if they are wet 
will make a very hot fire. Only the ‘clinkers’ 
should be thrown away.” 

“You do not mean to say that you do this your- 
self?” inquired the lady whose nose had taken the 
upward tendency at the pudding recipe. 

“You forget that my sister and I constitute my 
household,” was the quiet reply. “I am obliged to 
do it if it is done at all, as she has no time after school 
hours, and I cannot afford to throw so much fuel 
away.” 

“ Well, | have two boys, but I do that chore myself 
because it is less trouble than to beat and brush the 
coal ashes out of their clothes after they are through 
the sifting process,” spoke up an independent look- 
ing lady who evidently enjoyed the sensation of 
shocking her fastidious sister and, at the same 
time, helping to put the Cinderella sister more at 
her ease. 

“Do you know that beef fat is better for family use 
than lard or any of the substitutes which you buy ? 
Not suet fat, though even that is preferable for some 
uses; it is too hard and tallowy for general use. Get 
the pieces of solid tat from your butcher and cut them 
up to the size of an egg, or smaller, put them in your 
dinner kettle or any other vessel you may prefer with 
some water and a little salt, cover closely and let 
them cook for a little while, say half an hour, then 
take off the cover and let the fat fry out slowly till the 
scraps are dry enough to press and drain. This is 
the ‘trying out’ process and takes but a little time 
and trouble. 

* Another way is to put the beef in the dripping 
pan and set it in the oven with some salt sprink- 
led over it. The odor does not get through the 
room so disagreeably as when the beef is cooked on 
top of the stove, though the smell is not very bad if 
the fat is not allowed to scorch. I prefer the former 
method.” 

This from a lady who spoke as if it had been a 
great effort to do so. 

“| can recommend the beef fat for shortening, also 
either or both the methods for trying it out, as I have 
followed the practice for several years,” rejoined an- 
other lady. ‘Such fat is more healthful and far less 
expensive and quite as good as lard or cottolene in 
other ways after you get a little experience in using 
it. And after the scraps are pressed dry, I chop 
them fine, together with potato parings, either raw or 
cooked, and any other refuse | have which the dogs 
or cats do not like to eat, and feed them to my 
poultry for a change. They will repay the trouble 
by an extra yield of eggs, and of course it saves 
grain, besides helping to keep the fowls in good 
condition.” 

There was a short pause in deference to the lady 
who had made the last humble suggestion, then after 
a consultation of watches, the club, by general agree- 
ment, adjourned. 


—Palissy. 
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BACHELOR SUPPERS. 
And men sit down to that nourishment which is called supper 
—Love’s Labor Lost. 
HOSE “good old days,’”’ when young men spent 
their evenings breathing out their superfluous 
energies at their Dulcinea’s lattice on the lute, or 
crossed in love and victims of 


““Moping melancholy, 
Moon-struck madness ” 


extracted a modicum of comfort from wailings on 
the “‘loud bassoon,” or protracted wanderings in the 
wan moonlight sighing meanwhile, 
“ Like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress eyebrow,” 

have happily passed, and the more practical and 
better nourished young men of the nineteenth 
century have wisely decided with old Peter Pindar, 
that 


“ Venison’s a Caesar in the fiercest fray; 
Turtle! an Alexander in its way; 
And then in quarrels of a slighter nature, 
Mutton’s a most successful mediator ; 
So much superior is the stomach’s smart 
To all the vaunted horrors of the heart; 
E’en love who often triumphs 1n his grief 
Hath ceased to feed on sighs to pant on beef.” 


In pursuance of this sensible doctrine, the fancy is 
growing among our bachelors, yea, even our Bene- 
dicts to take a hand at the chafing dish in the prep- 
aration of the beneficent “ venison” and “turtle,” 
and as men—! confess it with grief—are as a rule 
apt to confine themselves more closely to accuracy 
in measurements and processes than their sisters, 
depending less upon chance and the merciful inter- 
position of Providence for culinary success, the 
results of their efforts are correspondingly and more 
uniformly successful. 

The following recipes have proved themselves 
well deserved favorites at bachelor suppers : 


Sherried Venison. 

The saddle of venison atfords the choicest cuts for 
steak, although those from the leg are also delicious Put 
a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing dish, and when 
brown lay in the steak which should be about an inch and 
a half thick. “Salt and pepper, sauté on one side until 
brown, then turn over and brown the other, then add 
one wineglassful of sherry and two tablespoonfuls of cur- 
rant jelly. Cook gently eight minutes if you wish it rare, 
fifteen if to be well done. 


Creamed Terrapin. 

Have the terrapin boiled and picked from the shel] the 
day before, then make a white sauce in the chafing dish 
hy melting two tablespoonfuls of butter, stirring in this 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; then adding one pint of 
cream, one teaspoonful of salt; one saltspoonful of white 
pepper, one pinch of cayenne pepper, one saltspoonful of 
nutmeg and stirring until smooth and velvety. Next put 
in a pint of the terrapin meat, cook through for two or 
three moments, set over hot water pan and add the well 
beaten yolks of four eggs, when stirred through pour 
in one glassful of Madeira and one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Serve with baked potatoes. 
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Cheese Fondu. 

This is a very popular dish abroad and one that is sure 
to make its way here. Melt in chafing dish one rounded 
teaspoonful of butter, add a quarter of a pound of cheese 
cut in small pieces, half a cupful of milk in which one 
saltspoonful of soda is dissolved, quarter of a teaspoonful 
of mustard, a few grains of cayenne pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh bread crumbs and at the last two well 
beaten eggs. Stir until creamy, but do not let it boil as 
that spoils it. Spread on toasted crackers and serve with 
Turtzish black olives if desired. 

Oyster Rarebit. 

One pound of soft mild cheese cut up and melted ina 
level tablespoonful of butter, two-thirds of a cupful of 
juice and the soft parts of oysters cut up. Stir constantly 
until creamy and serve with saltines. 

Spanish Eggs. 

One scant tablespoonful of olive oil, two slices of onion, 
one cupful of mushrooms, one cupful of tomato, two 
tablespoonfuls of tongue or ham cut fine, one level salt- 
spoonful of salt, quarter of a saltspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, three eggs (unbeaten). Cook the onion a light 
yellow in the oil, then add all the other ingredients. As 
soon as the eggs are set, serve. This may be thickened if 
desired. 

Frog Saddles. 

Two tablespoontuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one pint of hot cream or milk, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper; melt the butter, 
stir in flour until smooth and add cream, put in the 
saddles seasoned, cover and cook gently about twenty 
minutes. Serve with little June peas or mushrooms. 
Breast of Canvasback Duck. 

Put a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing dish, and 
when a light brown lay in the breast of duck, sauté first on 
one side then onthe other until a golden brown. Season 
with salt and pepper and serve with currant jelly and 
Saratoga chips 
Lobster a la Newberg. 

One rounded tablespoonful of butter, two cupfuls of 
lobster lightly measured, half a cupful of sherry, yolks 
of three eggs, half a cupful of cream, one tablespoonful of 
brandy (if desired); salt and pepper to taste, cut lobster 
in large or small pieces as desired; melt the butter, add 
lobster, cover with the sherry and simmer ten minutes; 
have the yolks of three eggs thoroughly beaten, adding in 
them one tablespoonful of the cream so it will not curdle, 
then add half a cupful of cream to the lobster, season with 

salt and pepper and as soon as it bubbles stir in the 
beaten yolks and serve as soon as thickened, adding one 
tablespoonful of brandy at the last if desired. Asa rule 
gentlemen do not care for sweet dishes, but one is given 
that often finds favor. 
French Pancakes. 

Two eggs, one cupful of milk, one saltspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, half a cupful of flour, half a 
tablespoonful of olive oil: beat the eggs, whites and yolks 
separately, add the milk to the beaten yolks, then sugar, 
salt and flour and beat until smooth: add oil and beaten 
whites at the last; grease the cutlet pan with a little oil, 
heat and pour in enough of the mixture to cover tne 
bottom of the pan; when brown, turn and brown the other 
side; spread each cake with butter and jelly or powdered 
sugar. Roll up and serve. 


—Emma Paddock Telford. 
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THE DINING TABLE. 
Its Coverings, its Belongings, its Comforts and its Cheer. 
HE silence cloth may be of 
felt, of extra weight, double- 
faced Canton flannel, or a 
discarded bed blanket may be 
utilized for it. Select white, 
that the linen placed over it 
may not borrow dinginess 
from it. Careful housewives 
have observed that the linen 
tablecloth breaks first where 
it comes in contact with the 
edge of the table. The si- 
lence cloth softens the hard 
edges of the table, thereby lessening the friction and 
preserving the linen; it also makes a mat over the 
table’s polished surface, protecting it from discolor- 
ations from hot plates or acids. It will be found a 
convenience to have the silence cloth secured to the 
dining table by means of tape strings, about three on 
each side, tied underneath the table. 

The new linen is very lovely. It comes in “all- 
over” patterns of convolvulus, chrysanthemums, 
maidenhair fern and bachelor’s button; while the 
Dresden designs of detached and dropped blossoms 
also find favor; for the latter the single wild rose is 
liked, also the carnation, buttercup and clover. There 
is a return to popularity of the old snowdrop pattern 
so dear to the hearts of our grandmothers. Coin 
spots, interlaced rings and overlapping squares are 
also shown. 

Table linen should be hemmed by hand in this 
way: Fold the hem froma quarter of an inch to a 
half inch in depth, according to the thickness of the 
linen; then turn the hem back on to the right side of 
the cloth and stitch the hem to the cloth in a “top” 
or “whip” seam; when pressed flat the sewing will 
be alike on both sides of the cloth. 

Fine white table linen is quite nice enough without 
decoration, but a letter or a monogram worked in one 
corner is admissible. For this, use soft, silvery white 
wash silk. Roman floss is heavy enough or Asiatic 
Caspian will be found just adapted tothis work. Ifa 
color is desired select something unobtrusive, say 
Delft blue or cream color. The letter should be 
neither very large nor very ornate: 

Dinner napkins remain large, three-quarters of a 
yard and a yard square being the usual sizes. These 
should be hemmed, as was the cloth mentioned above. 
They may also bear an initial to match the cloth. 

For centerpieces, carver’s cloths, etc., select plain 
white linen having a fine, round, even thread of equal 
weight in warp and woof. This latter quality is es- 
sential for decoration in drawn work. All these 
cloths, as well as mats, may be finished with a hem- 
stitched hem above which isa pattern in Mexican 
drawn work. There are fine linen threads admirably 
adapted to this work, or soft-finished cotton may 
be used. 


Another fancy is to embroider, with white Asiatic 
filo, a border on the centerpiece, tray and carver’s 
cloths in the same floral design as that on the table- 
cloth itself. In this case the edges may be buttonholed 
in spool-sized scallops with a firm, durable thread, say 
the medieval twisted embroidery silk, or, if that be 
too heavy, Asiatic Caspian wouldanswer. The Em- 
pire designs of half-wreaths with floating ribbons 
have lost none of their beauty, though their popu- 
larity is on the wane. Daintiness and thorough- 
ness should mark the work on table linen whatever 
the design. 

The tablecloth should be ironed in accordion folds 
the long way of the cloth. There should be no press- 
ing of cross folds, but when the linen is perfectly dry 
and well “aired” it may be lightly folded to a length 
to be received upon the shelf of the linen closet. 
Napkins are usually pressed into fanciful shapes 


when ironed. 
—Charlotte Whitcomd. 
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HOW TO WASH A PIANO. 


AVING been told repeatedly that the best way 
H to clean a piano case was to wash it with soap 
and water, I somehow never could quite make 
up my mind to try it after all, for it seemed as though 
the soapy water must surely spoil the brilliant polish 
in spite of all assurances to the contrary. But when 
our beautiful Steinway began to look dull and milky 
and I realized that the time had come when some- 
thing must be done if I would have it restored to its 
pristine splendor, I determined to find out if pos- 
sible all about it and then to make the experiment 
resolutely if I became convinced that it really was 
the best way. 

Accordingly the first opportunity which presented 
itself was taken to ask the piano tuner about it, know- 
ing that he was sent out by one of the oldest and 
most reliable firms in the country. 

“ Certainly,” he replied in a tone so convincing as 
to quite banish doubts. “Just let me have a dish of 
tepid, soft water, a cake of Ivory soap and three 
pieces of clean, sleazy Canton flannel.” 

When I had brought the articles designated he at 
once proceeded to show how it was to be done. 

“Take the first piece of cloth and wet it,” he said, 
suiting the action to the word, “then rub it over the 
cake of soap and apply it to the piano—a small por- 
tion of the surface at a time. Next wet the second 
piece, and with this rub off the soap as thoroughly as 
possible. With the third piece dry the part, rubbing 
it till it shines brightly, and do it all as quickly as 
possible, that the soap may not remain too long upon 
the polished surface.” 

I was delighted with the resuit, and no longer fel: 
any hesitation about continuing the work that he had 
begun. If one is very sure to get a thin, cheap qual- 
ity of Canton flannel and is careful to follow direc- 
tions as here given them, success is certain. 

—Mary M. Ward. 
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POTATOES FOR BREAKFAST OR LUNCH. 
Potato and Cabbage Rissoles. 

AKE cold cabbage and potatoes, chop the cabbage 
b very finely, mash the potatoes; mix together with 

one egg, a little butter, pepper and salt; divide 

into pieces the size and shape of an egg; fry in boiling 
lard or dripping to a light brown. 
Potato Scallops. 

Mince a little cold meat very finely, with a few savory 
herbs and a little butter, pepper and salt; mix with 
mashed potatoes, butter some scallop shells, fill with the 
mixture, put a piece of butter on each, and sprinkle over 
them a few bread crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven till 
brown, and serve very hot. 

Potato Cakes. 

Mash a pint of potatoes through a sieve until they are 
quite smooth and free from lumps ; mix with them a table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar and one 
well-beaten egg. Divide into cakes, roll flat and bake in 
ahot oven. When done, divide the cakes in the center, 
butter whilst hot, place together again and serve imme- 
diately. Very nice with maple sirup. 

Potatoes a la Lyonnaise. 

Slice an onion finely and fry it in butter until a light 
brown; add four or five cold boiled potatoes cut in slices 
three-eighths of aninch thick, salt and pepper to taste, 
and keep shaking the saucepan untii they are quite hot 
and beginning to brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

Slice cold boiled potatoes very thin, rather more than 
half fill a baking dish with them, sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper and little pieces of butter, pour half a pint of 
milk over them, fill up the dish with bread crumbs, cover 
with little bits of butter, a little more milk, and seasoning 
to taste. Bake until thoroughly heated and brown. 
Potato Balls. 

Take three cupfuls of mashed potatoes, one-half cupful 
of flour and one-half teacupful of milk, two well-beaten 
eggs and a little salt. Mix well together, shape them into 
small balls, and fry them in a wire basket in boiling fat. 
Molded Potatoes. 

Mash the potatoes until quite free from lumps, stir into 
every pound two tablespoonfuls of finely minced onions, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, half a pint of milk and sea- 
soning to taste. Press the potatoes into a buttered mold, 
and bake them ina moderate oven until a nice brown, 
which will be ih about twenty-five minutes. When done, 
turn them out of the mold and serve hot. 

Potato Souffle, 

Add to two pounds of mashed potatoes a little butter, 
seasoning to taste and a gill of milk. Into a stewpan put 
half a pint of milk and four tablespoonfuls of butter; let 
boil together one minute, then stir in three ounces of flour, 
ind continue stirring until a smooth, thick paste; then 
stir in the potatoes and the well-beaten yolks of four eggs, 
work well together, and then add the whites of the eggs, 
beaten toa firm froth. Pour the mixture into a soufflé 

asin and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. When 
lone, serve immediately. 
Creamed Potatoes. 

Chop cold boiled potatoes until quite fine, add butter, 
salt and pepper to taste ; when quite hot, pour in a cup of 
cream or rich milk, cook a minute longer and serve. 
Potatoes and Green Peas. 

Put a layer of mashed potatoes in a buttered baking 


a layer of canned green peas over this, seasoned to taste, 
and covered with grated bread and little bits of butter; 
over all pour a small cup of cream or rich milk. Bake in 
a moderate oven until thoroughly heated, then turn out of 
the dish and serve at once. 

Potatoes and Minced Chicken. 

Season three cupfuls of mashed potatoes to taste, add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half cupful of bread 
crumbs, a teaspoonful of finely minced onion, and the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs. Mix thoroughly together, 
roll out into small cakes, cover rather thickly with minced 
chicken and pour over another layer of the potato mix- 
ture. Fry to a light brown in boiling fat. 

—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 
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GRANDFATHER’S HYMN BOOK. 


“No use, old wife, the farm must go,— 
I've tried "bout ev'ry way I can, 
To raise the money, and you know 
I’ve worked as hard as any man.” 
“Yes, John, don't take it so to heart, 
You ’ve done your very level best ;— 
I know how hard 't will be to part 
With house and land, and all the rest. 
“ But times are hard, and things go wrong 
With all; tis not your fault I’m sure 
That you and I were sick so long ;— 
What we can't help, we must endure.— 


“ But oh, oh,—there John, don't mind me, 
I didn’t know I was so weak, 
I meant to bow to Heaven's decree,— 
And,—what? a tear too on your cheek! 


“ The dear old place would not be sold, 
Were ’t not for that flint-hear:ed Jones, 
Oh, why should Ze the mortgage hold? 
For gain, he'd sell his father’s bones.” 
The farmer said, “ I've tried to pray, 
But God forgive,~—I have no trust,”"— 
His wife in absent-minded way, 
A volume old began to dust. 
That day, a closet small she'd cleared,— 
That filled an unsuspected nook,— 
Into each cranny she had peered, 
And brought to light this quaint old book. 
“Ts that the Bible, Sallie dear? 
Its pages should some comfort give ; 
*Twill counsel us, pray hand it here, 
The—what! Bay Psalm Book, as I live! 
“ My great grandfather's name is there, 
On both the front and fiftieth page, 
Iam the only legal heir ; 
The book is mine; no strife to wage. 
“*Twas only yesterday I heard, 
How wild about this very book 
Some scholars are, and zew, much stirred 
To own one, or by hook or crook. 


“ Down on your knees, with me, my wife ! 
We're saved! we're saved! I thank my God, 
’Tis He, who guides us all through life, 
And / could only fear His rod. 
“This book will bring its weight in gold, 
So rare, of such historic worth 
It is, it quickly can be sold 
To ransom our wee bit of earth.” 
—Anna Henshaw. 
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A WINTER DAWNING. 


Over the wolf-gray hillside wood 
The sunless east is a bloody gold, 
The air is dumb and numb as it stood 
All night, and the white stars shake with cold. 
Dim and blue is the frozen snow, 
The dark is frozen fast to the pines, 
Blue are the flakes of frost that grow 
In the bushes’ brown and brittle tines. 


Two black huts brood under the hill, 
Out of their sunken chimneys creep 
Smokes that wave and curl, a-chill, 
Like mortals shuddering forth from sleep. 
—/rene Putnam. 
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FIRESIDE POPULAR PASTIMES. 
An Up-to-date ‘Candy Pull.” 

S attractive as any form of 
merry making to the average 
New England boy or girl is a 
genuine candy pull when on 
a stormy and_ blustering 
winter night, the warm 
kitchen is comfortably filled 
with a troop of jolly young 
people who assist in concoct- 
ing some dainty sweets that 
make the kitchen redolent 
with their perfume, and who 
enjoy the delight of sampling 
these confections to an ex- 
tent limited only by their 
individual capacity. Such 
affairs requir= little previous 
time for preparation, and on 

that account are deservedly popular. The trouble 

often is, however, that there is not enough for all to 
keep busy and the interest flags. 

The greater the variety of candies the better, and 
if all are “pull” candies the fun is greatly increased, 
as anything approaching formality is quickly lost in 
the good natured competition of all to see which can 
produce the whitest and most attractive specimens. 

If a large number are present it will be found an 
excellent idea to have several single or double 
burner oil stoves placed on a firm strong table, and 
to use these in addition to the range when a number 
of kinds are to be made. Then if a small group is 
apportioned to each stove there will be little con- 
fusion and slight danger of accidents. 

All materials and utensils should be placed con- 
veniently at hand and each group should have a writ- 
ten recipe to follow. In this way, where each has 
her own special work to do there is much more 
interest and far greater probability of success than 
when too many are working together. 

With a variety of candies, the quantity of each 
need not be large, which is an advantage as they can 
thus be quickly cooked. A tub of ice or snow will 
be convenient for cooling the candy. 


The following candies have been tested many 
times and have proved delicious and especially satis- 
factory for an affair of this sort. One of the simplest, 
but always a favorite is the old-fashioned molasses 
candy. For this always use the best New Orleans 
molasses. Test it by dipping the finger into a smal] 
portion of it. The finest quality will fall in drops 
from the finger : 

Take three cupfuls of the molasses and boil it 
rapidly until it is brittle when dropped in cold water. 
Add a tablespoonful of butter and a speck of bicar- 
bonate of soda. Stir briskly till thoroughly dis- 
solved, then pour quickly into a large, shallow pan 
that has been well buttered, cool slowly, and when 
quite cool pull until light and porous. If you prefer 
the flavor, add a teaspoonful of vanilla extract to the 
candy while pulling it, but the distinctive molasses 
flavor is of itself delicious. Cut in bars, or any desired 
form and put on ice to become very cold and brittle. 

A very attractive combination somewhat similar to 
the popular confections known as “ buttercups,” may 
be made with this molasses candy and the soft cream 
candy generally called fondant. The latter is the 
basis of chocolate creams and similar mixtures, and 
its preparation has been often described. To the 
uninitiated, however, the briefest directions are here 
presented : 

To one pint of granulated sugar add three-fourths 
of a cupful of boiling water and a speck of cream of 
tartar. Stir only until it is dissolved, then boil 
rapidly until the sirup will spin a thread when 
dropped from a fork or spoon. The minute that this 
point has been reached remove the sirup and cool. 
When lukewarm remove any crystals that may have 
formed on the surface and beat the mass vigorously 
till white and crumbly, then with the hands knead 
the whole into a smooth, firm ball. Flavor to taste 
and keep covered with a damp cloth until ready fo: 
use. If the candy is not to be used on the day on 
which it is made, a better cream is produced by 
scraping the dry, crumbly mass upon a damp woolen 
cloth, wrapping it tightly and covering the whole with 
adry cloth. The cream can then be much more easily 
kneaded on the following day than when it is per- 
fectly dry. 

To make the “buttercups,” the molasses candy 
should be pulled until very light and porous, then 
stretched into an oblong sheet on a buttered surface. 
Roll the vanilla or other flavored fondant into a long, 
narrow roll and place it in the center of the molasses 
candy. Fold over the batter so as to completely 
cover the fondant, then draw out the whole into a 
long slender strand cutting it off with strong scissors 
into tiny kisses. When properly made, the brittle, 
delicate molasses drop with its soft creamy center is 
most toothsome. If the fondant seems too hard to 
roll easily hold it over the stove and work it with the 
fingers till soft and pliable. Chopped nuts and 
raisins or other dried fruit may be used to give 
variety to the cream filling. In an emergency a sub- 
stitute may be made for the boiled fondant by using 
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the white of two eggs with an equal quantity of cold 
water, working in enough confectioner’s sugar to 
make it stiff enough to knead, then flavoring to taste, 
but it is never so delicate as the boiled cream. 


Another delicious “pull” candy may be made _ 


from either brown or maple sugar, using one cupful 
of water to every pint of sugar. Boil until brittle, 
add butter and soda as in the molasses candy, 
flavoring while pulling it if desired. This is whiter 
than molasses candy and is always a favorite. A 
strawberry bar with its delicate pink tint is a hand- 
some contrast to the others, and has a delightful 
flavor. For the latter candy use three cupfuls of 
granulated sugar with one and one-half cupfuls of 
the sirup from strawberry preserves. If very thick, 
add also one-half cupful of water. Add one tea- 
spoonful of vinegar or lemon juice and boil the 
candy till brittle, then pull and cut as desired. If 
you wish a deeper shade of pink than the salmon 
color produced by the strawberries, a tiny bit of red 
color paste may be added to the hot sirup when it 
has been poured into the pan. Stir the whole till the 
coloring is evenly distributed. Raspberry juice may 
be substituted for strawberry with excellent results. 

A white candy may be made by using three cupfuls 
of sugar, one cupful of water and one-half cupful of 
vinegar, cooking the whole till brittle and flavoring 
while pulling. 

In addittion to these varieties there are many that 
are quickly made that are always popular. Fore- 
most among these is a walnut cream. For this is 
required one pint of brown sugar, a quarter of a cupful 
of granulated sugar and one cupful of cream or very 
rich milk. Boil without stirring until it threads, 
then add one cupful of chopped walnuts and cool. 
When quite cool beat until it begins to granulate, 
pour immediately into small rather deep buttered 
pans, and when nearly cold cut in small squares. 

Taffy is almost an indispensable adjunct to a list 
of home-made candies and the following is one of the 
most delightful varieties: Boil together one cupful 
of sugar, half a cupful of water, one tablespoontul of 
vinegar, three tablespoonfuls of molasses. Boil until 
brittle, add a teaspoonful of flavoring, turn into a 
buttered pan and work while warm. 

Efferton Taffy is now expensive, but is delicious. 
It is made by boiling until brittle three pounds of 
brown sugar and one and a half pints of water. Add 
half a pound of fresh butter and boil until it again 
hardens in cold water. Flavor with a tablespoonful 
of vanilla before pouring into pans. 

A pleasing contrast to these sweets is an agreeable 
fruit acid, so as a refreshing ending to our little feast 
we may attempt the manufacture of some lemon drops. 

Syringe and strain the juice of six lemons. Mix 
with granulated sugar until it is too stiff to stir easily. 
Put it in a granite ware or porcelain kettle and boil, 
stirring constantly for five or six minutes or until it is 
brittle. Drop from the tip of a teaspoon onto but- 
tered paper. 


—Henrietta L. Rowe. 
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DAINTY NEEDLEWORK. 
N attractive photograph holder for a cabinet 
A has the foundation cut from cardboard and 
neatly covered with white linen, which is em- 
broidered in thistles done in Asiatic filo floss, while 
on the other side appears these lines : 
**In such 
a moment 
I but ask 


That you'll 
remember me.” 


Another pretty frame similarly constructed has a 
graceful spray of wild roses embroidered on the right 
side, while on the left-hand side is outlined the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ For auld 
lang syne, 
my dear, 
For auld lang syne.” 


Very unique laundry bags, which are as durable as 
they are ornamental, are of art linen ornamented 
with three Brownie figures. These quaint little folks 
are first washed in with wash dye paints and after- 
ward outlined in Asiatic outline silk. The effect is 
most pleasing, and for one who is skillful with brush 
and needle this work is very rapid. A cord and 
tassel is used to draw them up by at the top. 

A novel and pleasing laundry list for a gentleman 
is of old gold silk. Cardboard is used for the foun- 
dation. Itis first wadded and then covered with the 
silk, which has been previously ornamented. Around 
the outer edge is arranged the laundry list, while the 
center space contains these lines: 

“At the Clothes of the year, 
I drop you a line, 
To wish you a Prep-er 
Holiday time.” 
This useful ornament is oval in shape and suspended 
by narrow ribbons. 

A pair of very effective portieres recently completed 
for a clover room are of heavy linen of a creamy hue, 
with clover leaves and their blossoms embroidered in 
natural colors in Roman floss. 

Another set of hangings equally striking are of a 
soft shade of tan art linen, while the design used is 
grape leaves and their graceful tendrils. 

Frequently entire sets are embroidered for a 
bedroom. These consist of bedspread and can- 
opy, portieres, window draperies, table cover and 
scarfs for dresser and wash stand. Art linens are 
usually preferred for these sets, although a great 
variety of other materials can be used. The de- 
signs chosen for such work should be simple, grace- 
ful and effective. Nasturtiums, wild roses, wood 
bine, trailing arbutus, maidenhair ferns and hop 
vines are all suitable designs for such sets. Great 
care should be used in selecting silks for the em- 
broidery that are absolutely fast colors and will 
launder well. 

—Carrie May Ashtor 
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FROM LIGHT TO LIGHT. 


What wird and night and swelling sea, 
And not a star above ! 

The harbor far, and far away 
My home and those I love! 


Some sign I crave by which to steer 
My frail and faltering bark, 

When lo, a light flames o’er the sea, 
A flash from out the dark! 


I know the lighthouse on the reef, 
I trust its guiding ray— 
- Tis passed—it wanes--how wails the wind, 
How dark the midnight way! 


But look, another light ahead ! 
My faith succeeds to fear! 

And thus till dawn, from light to light, 
My bark I safely steer. 


Thy child afar from Home, Oh God, 
This lesson needs each night; 
Thou wilt not fail but o’er Life’s sea 
Wilt guide from light to light. 
—Edward A. Rand. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A BACHELOR. 
‘‘Repentant O’er His Doom.” 

JHE reasons for my being a bachelor 
need not necessarily be stated here, 
inasmuch as I make a clean breast of 
it, and admit that I am a bachelor, 
and an old one at that. Why I am 

io} such, the general reader is not inter- 
ested in knowing. Whether from 
choice, chance or caprice, matters not 
to a curious and censorious commun- 


ron = = 


ity, who accept as a motto for daily doings the say- 
ing, that “nobody’s business is everybody’s busi- 


ness.” Ergo, if it is nobody’s business why I am an 
old bachelor, it is everybody’s business to try and 
find out why this is thus. 

It is sufficient, however, for developing the purpose 
of this paper to say that I am not married, never have 
been, and probably never shall be. I have “lived at 
home,” stayed in boarding houses, dwelt in hotels, 
kept bachelor’s hall, and consider myself competent 
to hang up a few words securely on the two horns of 
the dilemma of being a married man, or a bachelor, 
on the much talked-of subject of good housekeeping 
and poor housekeeping. 

I have cooked my own breakfast and prepared my 
own lunch, but have never ventured to treat myself 
to a dinner of my own cooking. Bill of fare for 
breakfast: Hard boiled eggs, a baked potato, a little 
overdone; dry toast, done to a crisp; coffee, with 
“settlings ” in the bottom of the cup, and—dyspepsia. 
For lunch: A left-over cold baked potato; chipped 
beef; crackers and cheese, cold coffee, and—the 
heartburn. 

I have sat at the table of Madame High Grade’s 
boarding house, morning, noon and night, for quite 
a spell, and have had her sweetest smiles for break- 


tions of the richness and variety of her table for din- 
ner. Madame H. G. always has late dinners. 

I have “fared sumptuously every day,” at hotel 
tables, where “every delicacy of the season”’ always 
appeared in their advertisements, and am not quite 
dead yet. 

I have “lived at home ”—when I was a boy—and 
had such pies and cakes, such jellies and jams, as 
“mother used to make,” especially sausage and 
sauerkraut, ‘“ made at home,” turning up my nose at 
Shaker apple sauce and fried salt pork, but partaking 
of both of these rather than to go hungry. 

I have occupied “rooms,” and had it said that I 
“took my meals out,” sometimes, in pleasant weather, 
to very good acceptance; at other times, on stormy 
days, with much discomfort. This plan of operation, 
however, taken as a whole, cannot well be pronounced 
a decided success, unless “success” means a small 
amount of ease and comfort for a large outlay of cash. 

I am a “prominent member” of several clubs and 
secret societies, with an abundance of companion- 
ship, but in none of these do I find the aching void 
of human life accompaniment and fulfillment, not 
only not “filled to the brim” of earlier expectations, 
but not even half full of water from the tree of life 
that quenches the spirit thirst for an undefined some- 
thing, but can’t tell what; a lack of soul-satisfying 
that a lone heart craves. 

I have been welcomed in homes where the king of 
happiness and the queen of enjoyment seemed ever 
to reign supreme. And, again, I have been intro- 
duced into the secret chambers of matrimonial mis- 
fits, that often make my teeth chatter, when living 
over again in its memory the scenes there enacted. I 
am fond of children, and never see a well “ brought 
up,’ well mannered, sweet little miss, or more ma- 
turer master, but I go down on my knees in my do- 
mestic confession box and wish that I had one such 
of my own. 

I have been in love, and tasted of the joys of flirta- 
tion, and the sorrows of fear and fickle mindedness’ 
[ have been a church member, and have never been 
notified that I had “fallen from grace.” I have been 
to spelling school, in my juvenile days, and been 
chosen first on the side of the maiden I had been per- 
mitted to accompany home at the close of the school, 
and in maturer years have seen the angel of these 
spelling-school days wheeling a baby carriage in the 
park, loaded heavily down with a pair of twin babies, 
without courage sufficient to enable me to ask myself 
the question, “Why these things are so?” I have 
never either loved wisely or too well, at least not that 
i know of, but I have nearly broken my back shovel- 
ing a path where a pretty school marm might pass 
over dry shod, as did the children of Israel in olden 
times, and yet have never been really and truly happy. 

In such ways as these I have had fall to my lot all 
the ills in the line of food and feeding and domestic 
doing that “flesh is heir to.” Mine have not been 
blissful experiences, thus far, but they have been 
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interesting and educational, and the lessons learned 
will not be quickly forgotten. 

To sum up, then, it is only left for me to say that I 
have not been the success that I was often told in 
the days of my youth that I gave much promise of 
being. I am now “keeping bachelor’s hall,’ with 
servants, horses and carriages at my command, clothes 
in the latest fashion, food as convenient for me as 
even that which Ager enjoyed; open doors to the 
arena of social life; a sought-for subject for the be- 
stowal of political honors, but— 

Ah, that “but” means much, and there are too 
many gray hairs woven into my original head cover- 
ing for any promise of success in an attempt to re 
gain “lost” ground now. In fact there seems to be 
little opportunity of doing good to myself or any one 
else by going at the work of picking up the dropped 
stitches of my earlier days; nothing but to have my 
life failure put on record, that others may take warn- 
ing in time and be saved from a fate like that which 
has fallen to my lot. 

Therefore, in fulfilment of my desire to be set up 
as an example for my fellow men to pass by on the 
other side, as an exhibition of a good-sized stumbling 
block in the way of others, who muy be inclined to 
“go and do likewise;” a rock of offence which, by 
being warned of in season, may save them from 
sharing a similar fate, I have this day written down 
my “last will and testament,” in which I have be- 
queathed my well-appointe | homestead and its be- 
longings to the founding of a “ home for old women ” 
who were once eligible for marriage and didn't at- 
tend to it, as they ought to have done. My entire 
estate, goods, chattels and merchandise, and my 
library, picture gallery and rolling stock to a bachelor 
friend of tenderer years than mine, with instructions 
to have erected over my last resting place, a piece of 
“dull, cold marble,” on which shall be inscribed in 
letters so plain that even the passer-by though “he 
runs may read,” after a recital of the customary 
name, age and date of decease, the following : 

An old Bachelor, 
“ Who sinned again-t 1 ght” 
While living, 
. And died 
“As the fool dieth.” 
—A Repentant Old Bachelor. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
*Tis harder to unlearn than learn. 
Wanton kittens may make sober cats. 
We are apt to believe what we wish for. 
Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 
Who sows his corn in the field, trusts in God. 
You need not get a golden pen to write upon dirt. 
Unbidden guests are welcomest when they are gone. 
What we cannot help is our misfortune, not our fault. 
Pay what you owe, and what you’re worth you'll know. 


To lather an ass’s head is only wasting soap.—Spanish. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEFPING. 


A FAIR UNKNOWN. 
Was she a Jaughing, gay grisette 
In mirrored French café, 
And did she steal the wel -done heart 
Of famous chef away? 
Or—whist, we'll whispér it fall low— 
Did she before the king, 
Her luscious dish of cakes and cream 
To test his temper bring ? 

Or was she some good country dame, 
Who skimmed the cream herself, 
And baked the cakes and set them by 

Upon her pantry shelf ? 
And when she found them tough and dry, 
Instead of weeping, she 
Just baked them in the cream and had 
A bran new recipe. 
I'd give a sirloin roast to know 
(I£ naught else will induce) 
Who was this lady known to fame, 
But as one Charlotte Russe! 


—A. M. Ll. Hawes. 
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A NEW HOUSEHOLD PHRASE DICTIONARY. 

In CERTAIN Ways SUPERIOR TO WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL; 
DIFFERENT FROM THE CENTURY; MoRE WorbDY THAN 
WORCESTER AND MORE STRIKING THAN THE STANDARD; 
To BE IssuED IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, IN THE PAGES OF 
Goup HOUSEKEEPING; ALL Ricuts RESERVED. 


Worth thinking of.—A_ spinster’s first offer of 
marriage. 

Not satished. — Universal humanity, individually 
speaking. 

Human nature.—The most inhuman of all natures 
—in spots. 

/nconsistent consisiency.—Serving God publicly and 
the devil privately. 

Not worth a snap (slang).— he promises of a sum 
mer watering-place pretty girl. 

Betwixt and between.—Saying prayers on Sunday, 
and swears from Monday until Saturday, inclusive. 

Tender and true,—The mother-in-law, who would 
like to go and make her home with Samantha and 
Silas 

Srasonable savings.—“A wet day,” when it rains; 
“A pleasant day,” when the sun shines; “A wild 
day,” when “the wind blows great guns;” “A stormy 
day,” when it hails and rains, and the clouds give 
promise of * more of the same sort;” “Is this hot 
enough for you?” and “How is this for cold 
weather ?” 

Tard to be pious.—When a fly bores an infinitesimal 
hole in the nose, while engaged in saying grace at 
the breakfast table, and upon being gently brushed 
aside, lights on the right ear, and then on the left 
one by way of variety, and gets a vigorous slap just 
as the “forever and ever. Amen,” {floats out over 
the oatmeal dish, and fades away in the napkin of 
the presiding genius of the coffeepot. 
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HOME. 


* Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place home.” 


-——, HAT a sweet and profound truth 
those familiar words express! 
Home is rightly the earthly 
center of our affections as well 
as the great source of our 
earthly joys; around it cluster 
our fondest memories and our 
fairest hopes; and all that 
comes to us in this life of bright- 
ness or sweetness, suggests the 
thought of home. God pity 
the homeless! Home and family may not be exact 
synonyms, but it is no easy matter to dissociate them 
in our thoughts; each implies the other. Home is 
certainly not home where the wise counsels of a kind 
father or the tender ministrations of a fond mother 
are wanting, for these are essential to the true con- 
ception of home. Again, home is where our loved ones 
are, and where should these be in a Christian land, if 
not in sweet communion under the family roof-tree ? 
Possible exceptions do not negative the rule. 

Parents are the natural home-makers to their chil- 
dren, anu the ideal home can only be found where 
there is perfect harmony between them. Mutual 
affection and respect between them will render un- 
kindness on the part of either toward the other im- 
possible. Unkindness makes any home dreary, while 
love is the genius of the home circle that lightens 
labor, distills joy and dispenses warmth and sunshine. 
Love hallows and effectuates the marriage vows. 

Blessed are the children of loving, sensible parents, 
if there is love and filial piety in their own hearts! 
To such children and parents home will ever be the 
dearest spot on earth, the one nearest in brightness 
to heaven, that eternal abiding place of the Christian, 
where loved ones shall dwell together in everlasting 
union when the trials of this life are ended. If our 
homes are what they should be, “heaven lies about 
us in our infancy,” in an almost literal sense; and 
holy influences emanate from the true home that keeps 
heaven close to its inmates throughout life. 

We must not forget to say that the mother is the 
greatest of all home-makers to the child, and no one 
else can fully supply her place. If she is disqualified, 
in any essential particular, for this responsible posi- 
tion of home-maker, her children and her husband 
are much to be pitied. If she is deficient in heart or 
mind, lacking in tenderness or judgment, her defects 

will be intensified in her offspring, as men and women 
are generally what their mothers make them. The 
mother creates the home atmosphere which deter- 
mines the course of the child’s life. If she is no trne 
home-maker, she will not be permitted to taste the 
sweetest joy of motherhood, that of beholding the 
goodness or greatness of her own children. Of 
course we do not wish to ignore the father, for to the 
perfect home both parents are essential. The two 


lovingly unite in caring for the bodies and souls of 
the children. 

The moral value of proper home influences cannot 
be overestimated ; for all virtue starts in the home. 
Indeed, true morality is inconceivable apart from 
home associations. Love of God, love of man and 
love of country are alike impossible in a land that 
has no real homes. Certainly a man loves his coun- 
try exactly in the proportion in which he loves his 
home. ‘The homeless wanderer may be a hero, but 
he cannot be a patriot. So aman who never experi- 
enced the love of a father or of a brother, can hardly 
appreciate the fatherhood of God or the brotherhood 
of man. A nation is strong only when its homes are 
happy and family ties held sacred. Love of truth 
and right is best fostered in the family circle, and 
ideas of moral purity and excellence take deepest 
root when inculcated there. A person is apt to have 
a living faith in God, because he has seen that faith 
exemplified by his parents. We do not expect good 
men and women to spring from vicious or neglected 
homes, while we can be almost certain that the 
children of good mothers will become useful and re- 
spectable members of society. 

Home cannot well be made too pleasant or too 
beautiful. It is only right that it should be the most 
attractive spot on earth toits inmates, brightened and 
sweetened by parental, filial and fraternal love. The 
founding of such heavenlike homes is the mission of 
Christianity, as their influence is to elevate mankind 
for the glory of God. The Christian home is the true 
palladium of morality and religion and ail that is 


noble in man. 
_—A. S. Brendle. 


Original in Goon 
CANDYMANTOWN. 


A wonderful place is Candymaniown ; 
Its sireets are paved with joy, 

And on the corner, wherever you turn, 
Stands a beautiful sugar toy. 


A peaceful place is Candymantown ; 
There is never a street brawl there, 

And, strange to say, the peppermint lamb 
Lies down with the cinnamon bear. 


The cats that live in Candymantown 
Are made of sugar and spice ; 

And they never think of such a thing, 
As eating the chocolate mice. 


The dogs that live in Candymantown, 
Are as good as good can be, 

For they, like the sweet-natured cats, are mace 
Of sugar and spice, you see. 


There are lions and tigers in Candymantown, 
Rabbits and elephants too ; 

They live together in houses of glass, 
And are happy the whole year through. 


A wonderful place is Candymantown, 
With its beautiful sugar toys; 

And it was built to please the hearts 
Of little girls and boys. 


—TZ. B. Holmes. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Morning. 


“Oh, Iam so happy!” the little girl said, 
And she sprang like a lark from her low trundie-bed. 
“’Tis morning, bright morning! Good morning, mamma! 
On, give me one kiss for good morning, papa! 
Only just hark at my little canary 
Singing his glad ‘ good morning’ to Mary. 
The sun is just peeping straight into my eyes— 
Good morning to you, Mr. Sun, for you rise 
Early, to waken my birdie and me, 
And make us as happy as happy can be.” 
“ Happy you may bs, my dear little girl "— 
And the mother stroked fondly each clustering curl— 
“ Happy as can be; but think of the One 
Who wakened, this morning, both you and the sun.” 
The little one turned her bright eyes with a nod— 
**Mamma, may I say good morning to Go??” 
“ Yes, little darling one, surely you may ; 
Kreel, as you kneel every moraing to pray.’ 
Mary knelt solemnly down, with her eyes 
Looking up earnestly into the skies; 
And her two little hands, that were folded together, 
Softly she laid on the Jap of her mo her. 
“Good morning, kind Father in heaven!” she said, 
“T thank thee for watching my snug little bed; 
For keeping me safcly all through the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light. 
Oh, keep me from naughtiness all the long day; 
For Christ’s sake, dear Father in heaven, I pray.” 
An angel looked down through the sunshine. and smiled ; 
But she saw not the angel, that beautiful child. 


California MANY OF OUR HOUSEKEEPERS may 

Fruits. have discovered what seemed to them 
an anomaly, in the fact that much of the 
large, fine-looking fruit brought from California to 
the Eastern markets is far from delectable to the 
taste—this being especially true of peaches—while 
the canned fruits from the same state are of the most 
delightful quality. This anomaly is thus explained 
by a Pacific coast journal: “The proposition is a 
very simple one. ‘The peach for canning is not 
plucked until it is ripe, with all its juicy richness and 
delicate flavor fully developed, while that intended 
for shipment to a distance is gathered while still hard 


and devoid of everything save color and size. The 
California peach in its native orchard, sun-warmed 
and ripened until so filled with rich juices that it is 
ready to drop from the tree, is a perfect fruit, as 
pleasing to the taste as to the eye; but only under 
such conditions can it attain perfection. When it 
is plucked, its development is arrested, and after 
that it will only soften. ‘Thus there is as much difier 
ence between a California peach in California and 
the same thing in New York as there is between a 
pineapple, luscious and sugar-sweet in its tropic field, 
and the pineapple of Northern markets, acid, fibrous, 
and bearing every evidence of having been cut long 
before the date of maturity.” 
++ + + 

PROPRIETOR—Where is the bookkeeper ? 

Office Bov—He isn'tin. His wife sent him word that 
the baby was asleep, and he’s gone home to see what it 
looks like —Louisvilie Truth 


To Ir IS UNNECESSARY to dilate upon 
Prevent the danger and undesirable character 
Damp Walls. of damp walls. Not only do they en 
danger the furniture, books, fittings 

and dressings of the house itself, but a much more 
serious matter is the peril which they convey to the 
health of inmates. Itis also known that in many 
cases walls, as though gifted with the power of volun- 
tary perversity, will persist in proving damp, where 
no recognized cause exists. In arecent article touch- 
ing upon this matter, the writer describes a very simple 
remedy for this difficulty. Hesays: In many locali- 
ties there is a great deal of complaint about damp 
walls. Expedients of all sorts have been resorted to 
in order to remedy this evil, but in most cases they 
have involved great cost and labor, and sometimes 
the only alternative was the tearing down of the wall 
and rebuilding it with a filling of Portland cement 
and other impervious material 
said to effectually do away with all dampness. Ap- 
plications are made alternately of dissolved castile 


A simple process is 
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soap and dissolved alum. Three-fourths of a pound 
of soap is melted in one gallon of boiling water. The 
liquid thus obtained is thoroughly beaten, to cause a 
stiff froth. This and the water are then completely 
incorporated by stirring and made boiling hot. The 
time for preparing the wall should be after a long dry 
spell, and as the wall must be as free from moisture 
as possible, this condition can be assisted by the ju- 
dicious use of fires. Then brush the surface to be 
covered until as clean as possible. With a wide, flat 
brush coat the surface with the boiling soap prepara- 
tion, working it back and forth until the wall is cov- 
ered with small bubbles. Let it remain twenty-four 
hours to dry out, then apply an alum solution made 
by dissolving half a pound of alum in four gallons of 
water. The alum coating may be nearly at blood 
heat. This should stand a day or two to dry and 
harden, then another application of soap, the same 
as the first, must be put on. How many coats are 
needed depends on the condition of the wall, some- 
times half a dozen would be necessary. The soap 
and alum form a coating insoluble in water, and this 
unites with the material in the wall, filling all of the 
crevices and making a thoroughly waterproof surface. 


+ 


Tommy—Papa, there is a large black bug on the ceiling. 
Professor (very busy)—Step on it, and leave me alone. 
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Variety WHILE IT IS TRUE that “ variety is the 
in spice of life,” the best judgmert of care- 
Food. ful students is in the line of simplicity in 
the matter of food. Have an adequate 
supply, have it thoroughly and intelligently cooked, 
but let it be plain, simple, digestible. In this direc- 
tion a Western health journal pertinently if not very 
‘elegantly remarks: “ Never have a great variety at 
one meal, but make the variety from one meal to the 
next. Did you ever stop to think what a conglom- 
erated mass your stomach contained after eating a 
great variety at one meal? If not, just imagine all 
you have eaten and drank mixed up in a bowl, and 
then ask yourself the question whether it is any won- 
der that people have dyspepsia.” 
++ + + 
THE YOUNG LADY who made 700 words out of ‘ con- 
servatory ” last autumn has run away from home. Her 
mother wanted her to make three loaves of bread out of 
flour. And wanted her to make it without any more con- 
troversy.—New York World. 
++ + + + 
A THERE Is FoopD for thought in the fol- 
Wedding lowing brief editorial regarding one of the 
Feast. recent “millionaire’’ weddings at New 
York. It presents a view and awakens 
thoughts which are too often buried under an un- 
reasonirg prejudice: While the Castellane-Gould 
wedding was unquestionably an event of world-wide 
interest, the one phase of it which possessed legiti- 
mate public quality—and, therefore, presented a 
theme for public discussion—was the thoughtful act 


of the bride in having spread a wedding feast for one 
thousand poor little children, in which they reveled 
while the marriage service was in progress. Malice 
will doubtless find in this as in other aspects of the 
wedding something to carp at and to pervert; but it 
cannot alter the truth that this kindly deed made a 
thousand young hearts happy for a day. When 
malice shall have done as much for humanity it will 
be time enough for it to claim the right to speak ex 
cathedra respecting the marriage affairs of the people, 
rich or poor. 
~ ++ 

“ AND YOU HAVE trouble with your wife?” 

“T have.” 

“T suppose, like most other women, she believes every 
thing she hears?” 

“Worse than that—she believes lots of things she 
doesn’t hear.”—New York Press. 


+ + + 


At the 
Dinner 
Table, 


THERE IS NO more agreeable form of 
entertainment than a pleasant little dinner; 
yet there are many, young housekeepers 
especially, who shrink from attempting 
such a social event through misapprehension of the 
necessary preparation and formalities. A dinner 
may be made a very simple affair, and still be very 
delightful. So good an authority as Harper’s Bazar 
says upon this point: “ Dinner giving should not be 
a great tax on any good housekeeper; her domestic 
affairs should be so arranged and in such good run- 
ning order that the mere fact of having a few extra 
persons to entertain is of very little moment. Table 
decoration, to be in good taste, should be very simple. 
There was a time, only a few years ago, when we ran 
into tremendous extremes in this regard. At dinners 
favors were sometimes given, which for many per- 
sons it was an embarrassment to accept. But we 
have seen the folly of all this, and have modified our 
ways, and now we entertain in a more temperate and 
certainly in a much more refined manner. Any os- 
tentatious display of wealth is vulgar, and is gener- 
ally so considered. 

“Candles are used for lighting dinner tables, chiefly 
because the light is supposed to be softer and more 
becoming. ‘These are placed either in single candle- 
sticks, disposed in some regular way on the table, or 
in low candelabra. Shades are used or not, as one 
prefers. If they are used, the table decorations 
should be kept harmonious in color. There is an 
asbestos lining which can be bought separate from 
the shades, and can be readily used. This prevents 
any danger of their burning. The candles them- 
selves should be very cold, and if they are laid in the 
ice chest all day, they will burn evenly, without any 
of that disagreeable melting which is so disfiguring 
to the candle and so damaging to the candlestick. 
There are all sorts and kinds of devices used as a 
substitute for candles, but the best taste is to have 
the real thing, and with just a little thought given to 
the subject, the wax candles ought to burn satisfac- 
torily. Small lamps are often used, and sometimes 
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there is no light on the table itself, illumination de- 
pending entirely upon a drop light, which, with a 
handsome shade, casts a mellow glow on the table, 
and is absolutely no trouble at alltoarrange. I have 
seen a pretty effect produced when there was a chan- 
delier directly over the table, by arranging an open 
Japanese umbrella so that the light was sofily diffused 
through this medium, and at the same time one’s 
head was protected from the heat of the gas. 

“Flowers should be odorless, if possible, when 
used for a dinner-table decoration, as strong-scented 
blossoms are apt to make some persons feel faint. 
Of course violets, roses, and the like would not come 
under the head of heavy perfumes. The floral deco- 
ration should be kept low, so as not to obstruct the 
view across the table. A ¢outonnitre is often placed 
at each gentleman’s plate, and a long-stemmed rose 
at each lady’s. It is a pretty fashion, sometimes 
observed, to put a few violets in each finger bowl. 
The centerpiece can be so arranged as to be fashioned 
of a number of bouquets, so that after dinner the 
man or maid can pass a tray upon which these bou- 
quets are placed, and each lady may select her own. 
Besides the flowers and the candles there are also 
placed on the table quaint silver bonbon dishes con- 
taining candies, cakes, etc.” 
+ + + 

Two PAiHsS lead upward from below 
And angels wait above, 
Who count each burning life drop’s flow, 
Each falling tear of love. 
Though from the Hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses freedom drew, 
Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from the scarlet dew,— 
While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne. 
-O W. Holmes. 
++ + + + 
The Rich BETWEEN THE FRUIT one sees on the 
Man’s down-town itinerant stands and that 
Table. which is exhibited in the handsomely ap- 
pointed stores of the up-town fruiterers 
there is a vast difference in quality, appearance—and 
cost, says the New York Sun. One pays a premium 
on fruit as well as on anything else when the seller is 
located in a fashionable quarter, and there is just as 
much difference between the fruit which is bought by 
the rich and by the poor as there is between the fur- 
lined dressing robe of the millionaire’s wife and the 
calico wrapper of the slavey. The latest extravagant 
delicacy in the fruit line is an English hothouse grape 
called the Gros Coleman. It comes in bunches half 
as long as your arm, and each great, fat, luscious 
purple berry is as big as a plum—and it only costs $3 
a pound. 

The same grandiose air is seen about all the fruit 
that is thought good enough for the rich man’s table. 
The pressed figs are the very choicest of Smyrna’s 
crop, each fig as big as the palm of the hand and all 
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packed as regularly and carefully in foreign-looking 
boxes as though the sparkling crystals of sugar with 
which they are covered were real diamonds. The 
skin of the apples is as fine in texture as a kid glove 
and as highly polished as a mirror. The cucumbers 
are asgreen as Ireland’s turf and as firm as her cliffs; 
every atom of loose skin and soil has been removed 
from the mushrooms, and their light-drab tops and 
white stems look as though they had been smoothed 
off with a pumice stone. There is not an atom of 
difference in the weight of the tomatoes spread out 
on a white damask cloth, and every love apple seems 
on the point of bursting, so unwrinkled and tense is 
its bright, pink skin. The pomegranates have the 
rich complexion of a gypsy, and even the nuts have 
been picked and polished and bleached until they are 
so clear that a fine woman could handle a bushel of 
them without leaving a speck of dust or the shadow 
of a stain on her charming fingers There was not 
quite so much daintiness of selection when Adam 
delved and Eve spin, Lut the prices were as high for 
succulent delicacies in the long run. 


+ + 

Maup—* Did you know young Golightly is awful rich? 
Why, they say he has money to burn.” 

Clara—** Has he? Oh, how I wish he'd take me for a 


tor 


match! 


+ + + 


+ + 


The REVERTING AGAIN to the matter of dinner 
Social giving one should certainly feel grateful for 
Scale. the privilege of living in a country where 

there is no fixed and imperative scale of 
social distinction, governed by considerations of rank 
and title. Whether it be strictly true or not, this little 
story, which comes across the Atlantic, will be well 
appreciated by Americans: “‘Talleyrand, like most 
diplomatists, was famous for his nice attention to the 
details of etiquette. He prided himself on being 
able to adjust his mode of address on any occasion 
to the rank and position of the person to whom he 
was speaking. As an illustration of this it was said 
that on one occasion when he had a party of distin- 
guished men to dinner and was inviting them to par- 
take of some beef, he varied his formula to suit the 
rank of the respective guests. To the Prince of the 
Blood: ‘ May [ have the honor of sending your Royal 
Highness a little beef?’ To a Duke: ‘ Monseigneur, 
permit me to send you a little beef?’ Toa Marquis: 
‘Marquis, may I send you some beef?’ To a Vis- 
count: ‘Viscount, pray have a little beef?’ To a 
Baron: ‘ Baron, do you take beef?’ ‘To an untitled 
gentleman: ‘Monsieur, some beef?’ To his Secre- 
tary: ‘Beef?’ This exhausted the verbal possibili- 
ties of the situation. But there was yet another per- 
son present of even lower social rank than the private 
secretary. What should Taileyrand do so as to ex- 
tend to him also the same hospitable invitation, whilst 
still maintaining the graduated scale of civility? 
Talleyrand was equal to the occasion. Fixing his 
humble guest with his eye, he uttered no word, but 
merely held up the carving knife with a pregnant in- 
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terrogativeness It is said that an unsophisticated 
native of this country, on reading this story feelingly 
exclaimed: “Gosh! ain’t I glad I live in the United 
States!” 
+ + + + 

“SOME WOMEN can’t believe a word their husbands 
say,” she remarked. 

“ Well,” confided the other, “I’m not so badly off as 
that. My husband talks in his sleep occasionally.” 


+ + + + + 


The 
Pest of the 
Bedroom. 


No system of household supervision 
can be complete whic! fails to provide 
for a ceaseless precaution against and 
war upon that pest of the bedchamber, 
scientifically known as Cimex /:ctu/arius, but famil- 
iarly known by a shorter and much more expressive 
name. Dwellers in cities and large towns are as a 
rule much more liable to the invasion of this odorous 
nuisance than those living in country places; but on 
the other hand, being better prepared for their inva- 
sions, city people seldom surrender so completely to 
the invaders as sometimes happens in rural sections. 
Perhaps the most mortifying experience which can 
come to any housewife is to find that her guest-cham- 
ber has been invaded, and that an honored friend has 
been tortured by these abominable pests. The trouble 
is that they are liable to appear anywhere, and with- 
out the slightest intimation of their coming, or the 
formality of an introduction on their arrival. They 
are confined to no parallels of latitude or longitude, 
country, race or condition. The following sentences 
from a London writer have an equal pertinency and 
value in our own country, and in city or village : 

“ The creatures may be brought into our dwellings 
by many different channels, such as between the 
leaves of books, in wicker baskets, which they are 
said to particularly affect; in servants’ trunks, and 
even in the folds of fresh washed linen from the 
laundress. As the bug lives, it is said, only a year, 
the best preventive measure, besides vigilance in de- 
tecting its first coming, is to destroy its eggs; these, 
being generally deposited in scarcely visible cracks 
and holes, are often difficult to get at, and one of the 
best things to do is to get water and soap and a scrub- 
bing brush (the bristles of which will enter where a 
larger implement could not) and detach them from 
the places where they adhere. Being so thin of body, 
multitudes of bugs can pack themselves into the 
narrowest cracks; they thus evade detection by the 
most rigid concealment during the day, emerging at 
night. Insect powders are of little use when they re- 
treat to their narrow hiding places, and either a pene- 
trating liquid or a noxious vapor must be used. Dr. 
Packard recommends petroleum, and Frank Buck- 
land benzine, which he squirted into their hiding 
place by means of a small glass syringe with the con- 
sequence that they began to run out at once and 
were dispatched by further squirts of the same fluid. 
Methylated spirits and diluted carbolic acid may be 
used; liquid ammonia is a strong but sure remedy, 
indeed, such put into the water used when scrubbing 


the bedstead, boards, or wainscoting is excellent. 
The vapor method is more difficult, and only reaches 
those that are beyond the egg stage, and only then if 
very strong; it can be managed by burning a little 
brimstone in a metal dish or old tea tray; the room 
must be kept closely shut to prevent the escape of 
the fumes. It is much more difficult to eradicate 
them from a wooden bedstead than from an iron one, 
yet it is astonishing how these noxious creatures will 
congregate and fasten and colonize on the cold iron. 
Bedsteads should be taken to pieces twice a year 
and thoroughly washed all over in strong soda water; 
neither must daily searching be omitted. Perpetual 


war must be waged against them, so that if a stray 
one appears it can be demolished before it has time 
to establish a colony. The time more particularly 
for this is the spring, not only as regards the un- 
hatched eggs, but in order by the death of every 
large one discovered to check a coming generation.” 


++ + 
IF EVERY MISTRESS who calls herself a Christian would 
treat her “help*’ as she would wish her own daughter to 
be treated in similar circumstances, the whole servant girl 
question would be revolutionized. 
+e + 


How THERE CAN BE no doubt that people would 
to live much longer, on the average, if they 
Rest. gave better heed to the proper relations of 
labor and rest. Practically speaking, the 
bulk of them are comprised in two classes—those 
who work too much and rest too little, and those who 
rest too much and work too little. A very sensible 
writer, whose name does not appear, discussing this 
matter of overwork, offers some suggestions which 
are worthy of being reprinted and widely read. 
“ Having worked ourselves out,” she says, ** to such 
an extent that very few of us are sound and healthy, 
itis about time for us to begin resting. Lut to be 
benefited by it we must go about it in a more rational 
way than we have gone about doing our work. Our 
tired, ill-nourished brains and bodies clamor for rest, 
and we give them the alcoholic spur. In this way 
they are kept on a jog trot until they give our utterly, 
and then the coroner or able physician officially 
blames the untimely demise on heart failure, or pa- 
ralysis, or apoplexy, or alcohol, or some disease due 
to the failure of a particular organ to do its whole 
duty. The fact is that these are nothing more than 
different names for one thing—exhaustion from lack 
of rest. The pains, aches and discomforts that ac- 
company these ailments are nature’s timely and per- 
sistent calls for rest, and warnings of impending 
danger. 

“The trouble with many of those who are perfectly 
willing to take physical rest is they do not know how 
to go about it. Our household furniture was fash- 
ioned to suit the notions of our ancestors, who were 
not in the habit of resting. Chairs were merely 
benches or stools with backs to them, while sofas 
were simply longer benches with shorter backs. As 
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many know from experience, the old-fashioried chair 
had a straight back. It was thought that this would 
in some measure counteract the tendency of men 
and women to become humpbacked. It did not occur 
to them that this deformity was due to the exhaustion 
of physical energy, and not to carelessness on the 
part of the individual. Round shoulders and hollow 
chests are due to the relaxation of the muscles of the 
back, and no amount of straightening up will remove 
the cause. When the muscles of the back become 
weak from loss of energy, the muscles of the chest 
naturally pull the shoulders forward. To restore the 
body to a perpendicular position, the muscles of the 
back mnst have their energy restored. Lying {lat 
down and stretched out at full length is the most 
restful position the human body can take, because it 
requires no effort whatever to maintain this pose. 
“The Japanese understand this, and they make 
good use of their knowledge. Instead of having 
their houses full of stiff-backed chairs, they spread 
soft rugs, skins, or cushions on thie floor or low plat- 
forms, upon which they recline when resting, read- 
ing, or whiling away the time. In this way they stop 
the waste of the energy necessary to keep one ina 
bolt-upright position. The blood circulates more 
freely, because there is no tension onthe limbs. This 
reduces the labor of the heart to a minimum. The 
energy thus saved goes to restore tired or weakened 
organs or to the invigoration of the brain. We must 


rid ourselves of the notion that it is a sign of lazi- 
ness to lie down or lounge about on the floor, or cot, 


or bed; also that it is not proper for women to lie 
down when tired. Were our women in the hab t of 
taking more rest, and taking it properly, they would 
not be compelled to wear stays in order to keep them 
straight. Having to wear these constantly, the 
muscles of the chest and back do not develop nor 
mally, and are, therefore, weaker than other muscles 
of the body.” 


“GREAT Scotr!’’ howled the boss, **does it take you 


four hours to carry a message three squares and return?” 


“W’y,” said the new office boy, “ you told me to see how 


long it would take me to go there and back, and I done it.” 


+++ + + 


To Attain 
Perfection. 


AN EDITORIAL WRITER in one of the 
larger daily papers touches a broad 
subject when he says: “We ought to 
raise our own violinists, our actors and actresses, our 
vocal musicians, and members of brass bands. We 
must have plenty of men and women fit for such 
kinds of business among our population of seventy 
millions. The American people have almost entirely 
neglected these profitable branches of industry. We 
do not believe it would be necessary for us to import 
any talent from abroad if we would give proper en- 
couragement to the growth of the home article. By 
doing this we would retain millions of money in the 
country.” There is something more than * encourage- 
ment” necessary. Speaking in a broad, general way, 
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our people need the impulse to hard and persistent 
work, study and drill. Those who attain to com- 
manding positions in any profession, art or science 
are, as arule, those who have given to the mastery 
of their chosen calling the best energies of their 
lives. The old world countries produce leaders 
through discipline and training. Americans are, as 
a rule, impatient of such training, and as a result we 
have a country full of indifferent professionals, mul- 
titudes of whom might by conscientious striving 
after perfection, stand in the front rank of their re- 
spective lines. Those who are really leaders—and 
we are not without them, by any means—are those 
who understand and heed the difference between the 
passable and the perfect. 


+ + 


E-pirH—The teacher punished Freddy Briggs to-day 
when he told he wasn’t at school yesterday because a 
horse trod on his right foot. 

Edith’s Papa—And why did she punish him, Edith? 

Edith—Because he forgot himself and limped with his 
left leg. 


Cover 
the 
Dish. 


THE PRACTICE of closely covering dishes 
containing food is said to have originated 
during the troublous times of the middle 
ages, when feasting nobles feared that poison 
might be mingled with the viands during their pass- 
age from the kitchen to the dining hall. Many care- 
ful students of human health are of the opinion that 
the danger of poison from uncovered foods is not by 
any means absent at the present time; not from the 
hand of a stealthy enemy, but through a vitiate/ at- 
mosphere. A scientific journa!, in calling attention 
to the matter, says: “It is to be feared that kitchen 
processes are sources of illness more often than is 
imagined. In many city houses the little kitchen an- 
nex where stands the refrigerator, and where various 
eatables are kept, is directly against a drain. Yet 
here stand daily uncovered milk, butter, often cus- 
tards and puddings, and various other absorbents. 
The average cook is absolutely ignorant of sanitary 
cause and effect, and the eterna! vigilance of the 
house mother is the family’s chief safeguard.” “ My 
husband,” said a physician’s wife not long ago, 
“chanced to see one day, standing on a shelf outside 
our kitchen window, some molds of jelly cooling for 
the night’s dinner. They were uncovered, as they 
were out of reach of cats, and in full view of cook’s 
watchful eye; but he questioned me about them, and 
asked if it was our usual custom to leave jelly thus 
unprotected. I was obliged to reply that, so far as I 
knew, it was. ‘Then,’ he said, *don’t you know that 
when we medical men want to secure minute organ- 
isms for investigation, we expose gelatine to the air 
or in places where we have confined malignant germs? 
The gelatine speedily attracts and hol I’m 
afraid your flavored gelatine does the Cool 
the jelly if you must, but cover it wit): 2 piec 
muslin.’ And we have always done that since then.” 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’—7ennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE SMILE OF A BABE IN SLEEP. 


As sweet as the breath of early morn, 
As white as new fallen snow, 

As pure as the love of God inborn, 
As honest as tears that flow ; 

As soft as the touch ot the blushing rose, 
As clear as bright waters deep, 

As tender as the life that shows, 
The Smile of a Babe in Sleep. 


Like the gentle touch of a fairy wand, 
Like the fallen dews of even, 

Like the searching eyes that look beyond, 
Like hopes waich rest in heaven, 

Like the thought that comes unasked, unheard, 
Like the troth which angels keep, 

Like the force of a low, unspoken word, 
Comes the Smile of a Babe in Sleep. 


The smile of a babe in slumber deep, 
Was there e’er a tenderer gift, 

To a world of sin, to hold and keep, 
Than this opening child-cloud rift, 
Bringing to carth- born women and men 

Messages dear that creep 
Into memories new each day again, 
The Smile of a Babe in Sleep. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


+~ + + + + 


AMUSING CHILDREN. 


A lady starting on a long journey with two children, 
placed in her satchel some pieces of cardboard, 


scissors and lead pencils. After the novelty of car 
riding had worn off, this wise woman produced her 
treasures. One child cut the cardboard into pieces 
three-quarters of an inch square, the other printed 
on each square aletter. The alphabet was repeated 
many times. Then each formed words from the let- 
ters and gave to the other to make out. In this way 
they amused themselves for hours. 

The mother might have taken the game from home 
with less trouble to herself, but well she knew there 
would be more satisfaction in making it for them- 
selves. Paper dolls were cut and extensive ward- 
robes fashioned from bright-colored paper that had 
been thoughtfully provided. At the end of the 
journey the passengers declared the children wonder- 
fully well behaved, and wished they might always 


travel with such happy little people. The fact was 
the children were ordinary children, but their hours 
had been so pleasantly occupied there had been no 
opportunity for becoming weary and then disagree- 
able. 


+++ + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 

There is no subject that ought to be of more 
interest to the family, and a little removed to the 
state, than that which pertains to the home training 
of the children. It is not always the woman who has 
not had to work, who is persistent in shielding her 
daughters; the woman who as had to work, does 
the sare. 

The first type says she did not learn how to keep 
house until after she was married, and she wants 
her daughters to have a “good time.” 

The second type wants her daughters to enjoy 
themselves while they are young. It will be hard 
enough, anyway, when they settle down, or in other 
words, marry. 

The true type says: I learned to work when I was 
young. Nothing I learned has come amiss. If my 
daughters learn gradually, they will develop judg- 
ment as they learn. If they choose a domestic life 
they will be ready to take charge of a home. No 
woman can direct help who cannot show those who are 
ignorant just how the work shou!d be properly done. 

Since fortunes and lands are not entailed, it is very 
unwise for anyone in America to grow to maturity 
without being prepared to meet what a night or a day 
may bring forth. If the loss of fortune consists in 
the loss of the income and some property still 
r-mains, it may not be available for contingent ex- 
penses and members of the family are helpless to 
earn anything by work. A man who had begun as 
an errand boy and learned the business up to being 
the senior partner, thought there was but one way to 
prepare his son, and that was to start him in the 
same position. He stipulated that no favors be 
shown his son, and that he wouid rather he would 
work for his car fares and a small monthly sum, than 
to spend his vacation in idleness. 

The other type of business man also said he wanted 
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his son to learn the business. He was sent to deliver 
some packages. It so happened that the goods were 
to be delivered to people who moved in the same 
social circle. No agreement had been entered into 
that the boy be excused from calling with bundles at 
certain numbers on certain streets. The family was 
so indignant that the boy was taken away, a victim 
of the failings of many Americans—false pride! A 
business career ended in three weeks! 

Many mothers work without rest and recreation 
that the children will have no mending to do when 
they get home. If each one did her own mending, 
it would give to the mother a whole Cay for her own 
pursuits. I never knew a child that could darn, sew 
or mend well, who was not proud of it enough to 
boast about it to her companions; nor a boy who 
could make his bed andclear his room, who was not 
pleased to have people know his accomplishment. 

If mothers could be made to see that they deprive 
their children of real pleasure, they would be more 
willing to give happiness to them. 

—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 
++ + + + 
CHILDLESS HOMES. 


God pity the homes where no children’s feet 
Run in on the carpet with mud from the street; 
For their merry laugh and their love intense, 
For faults like this more than recompense. 


God pity the homes, the whole world round, 
In which no children blessed are found; 
For be it the home of the poor or great, 
A home without children is desolate. 
God pity the man, who with ail life’s care, 
Has no roguish baby to pull his hair, 
As home he returns at eventide, 
And sits him down by his own fireside. 
God pity the woman whose snowy neck 
No children’s encircling arms bedeck ; 
For no jewels of gold, or rubies rare, 
In beauty and richness with these compare. 
God pity the woman upon whose breast 
No child was e’er sung to its evening’s rest ; 
For no song e’er tossed on the peaceful air 
With a mother’s lullaby can compare. 
God pity the homes, the whole world round, 
Wherein no children sweet are found ; 
For be it the home of the poor or great, 
A home without children is desolate. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 
+ +++ 
THE BABY—WHAT IS IT? 
A troublesome compendium of great possibilities. 
The only precious possession that never excites 
envy. 
A bold asserter of the rights of free speech. 
A thing everybody thinks there is a great deal too 
much fuss about, unless it is their own. 
A thing we are expected to kiss, and look as if 
we enjoyed it. 
The one thing needed to make a home happy. 
There is only one perfect specimen of a baby in ex- 
istence, and every mother is the happy possessor of it. 


The most extensive empioyer of female labor. 

The pulp from which the leaves of life’s book are 
made. 

A padlock on the chain of love. 

A soft bundle of love and trouble which we cannot 
do without. 

The morning caller, noonday crawler, midnight 
brawler. 

The magic spell by which the gods transform a 
house into a home. 

A diminutive specimen of perverse humanity that 
could scarcely be endured if he belonged to some 
one else, but, being our own, is a_ never-failing 
treasury of delight. 

A mite of humanity that wil] cry no harder if a pin 
is stuck into him than he will if the cat won’t let him 
pull her tail. 

A crying evil you only aggravate by putting down. 

The latest edition of humanity, of which every 
couple think they possess the finest copy. 

A native of all countries, who speaks the language 
of none. 

‘The sweetest thing God ever made and forgot to 
put wings to. 

That which increases the mother’s toil decreases 
the father’s cash, and serves as an alarm clock to the 
neighbors. 

A pleasure to two, a nuisance to every other body 
else and a necessity to the world. 

An inhabitant of Lapland. 

++ + + 4 
NURSERY MENUS. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced in the 
nursery is the providing of sufficiently varied menus, 
Taking it for granted that those in charge of chil- 
dren understand thoroughly the principles of die- 
tetics, there is still a great deal of study required for 
the selection of wholesome combinations of food. 
The following illustrative menus are given that they 
may assist in this direction, with whatever suggestion 
they may carry. They embody one week’s diet for 
an average child of five. A little judgment and in- 
telligent consideration can carry still further the 
principles involved. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast —One ripe apple, pared and quartered. Two 
or three tablespoonfuls of well-cooked and well-selected 
oatmeal, with half a cup of sweet cream, and salt or sugar, 
as preferred, according to the taste and condition of the 
child, using very little of either. A glass of warm milk. 
Bread and good butter. 

Dinner.—From 12 to 1 o'clock. Half a cup of beef 
broth. Bread and butter. One lamb chop, lightly 
broiled, and cut in small pieces; or a piece of roast beef 
or mutton, with dish gravy. One quickly baked potato, 
broken with a fork, eaten with salt. Two tablespoonfuls 
of boiled spinach, mashed through a purée sieve. A few 
dates and a lady finger for dessert. 

Supper.—Five to 5.30 o'clock. Milk toast; one half 
pint of hot milk seasoned with salt, sugar and butter, for 
three or four pieces of toast. A few stewed figs. Bread 
and butter if wanted. 
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MONDAY. 

Breakfast.—Breakfast hominy and cream. Bread and 
butter. Asweetorange. A glass of warm cocoa, half milk. 

Dinner.—One half cupful of mutton broth. Broiled, 
finely chopped steak, one large spoonful, or one lamb 
chop, lightly broiled. Boiled rice, as much as wanted. 
Stewed celery with drawn butter. Gelatine, flavored with 
chocolate or vanilla, for dessert. 

Supper.—Saltine crackers, broken in hot milk. Bread 
and butter. Stewed prunes. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast.—One tablespoonful of cracked wheat and 
cream. One poached egg, lightly done. Brown bread 
and butter. A few dates or an apple. 

Dinner.—One-half cupful of beef broth, made from 
some of the chopped steak and celery bits of the day be- 
fore. Aslice of roast beef with dish gravy. Macaroni, 
boiled in salted water, milk to be added for sauce. If 
meat is not available, more macaroni may be used, as it 
supplies the place of meat and cereals. Two tablespoon- 
fuls of stewed tomatoes, stewed long enough to be put 
through a colander. Orange float for dessert (soft cup 
custard poured over oranges that have been carefully 
freed from pith). 

Supper —Bread, butter and milk to drink; stewed 
apples, flavored with cinnamon or orange. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal and cream. Dry toast, with cold, 
not melted butter. A little stewed potato. An orange. 
A glassful of milk. 

Dinner —One-half cupful of chicken soup. One broiled 
lamb chop. Bread and butter. One baked sweet potato. 
Stewed onions with cream sauce. Plain or apple tapioca 
pudding. 

Supper.—Sweet buns or plain rolls, broken up in hot 
milk, with a light sprinkling of salt or sugar, as preferred. 
A dish of stewed prunes, or a glassful of prune juice 

THURSDAY, 

Breakfast.—Two tablespoonfuls of hominy and cream 
(half a cupful). One scrambled egg, with bread and but- 
ter. One apple. Glass of milk. 

Dinner.—One cup of beef broth. Bread and butter. 
Spaghetti and milk, in place of meat and cereal, a sup- 
plementary dessert being given, as for instance, rice pud- 
ding. Stewed celery. Small saucer of rice pudding. 

Supper.—Bread, butter and molasses, with as much 
milk as is wanted. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast.—A saucer of boiled rice, with cream and 
salt. Bread and butter. A bit of crisp breakfast bacon. 
An orange. 

Dinner.—One cup of beef broth seasoned with celery 
broth of the day before. Well broiled, boiled or baked 
fish having white meat. Baked white potato. One table- 
spoonful of stewed cauliflower with cream sauce. One 
egg cupful of custard, flavored with cinnamon. 

Supper.—Zwieback, stewed figs, bread, butter and milk 
ad libitum. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast.—Cracked wheat and cream. Glass of milk, 
or a soft boiled egg, lightly boiled. Bread and butter and 
a few figs or dates, or for a younger child, an orange. 


Dinner. One-half cupful of mutton broth. A table- 
spoonful of the white meat of chicken or a tender wing. 
Small saucer of apple sauce. Macaroni. Bread and but- 
ter. A coffee cupful of junket, made with essence of pep- 
sine, and one or two lady fingers, or a sweet bun, one 
day old 


Supper—Bread, butter and honey; milk and a smal! 
piece of one-day-old Moravian cake, made according to 
recipe previously given. 


The above menus may be interchanged to suit the 
general house supply, and all that is needed to give 
still further variety with the foods allowed, is to 
study the proportions of the cereals, starches, broths, 
meats, juicy vegetables, fats and fruits in their rela- 
tions to the menus given and to regulate the quan- 
tities according tothe age and condition of the child. 
It will be noticed that quantities are indicated where 
certain foods are to be limited at each meal, leaving 
the others to be given according to the appetite of 
the child. 

With but few exceptions (tomatoes, bacon, figs 
and dates), the articles mentioned may be used for 
children from three years up, but the amounts given 
will be found to be more than is required for that age, 
as they are sufficient for a hungry child of five. 

—Louise E. Hogan in Babyhood. 


e+e + 
SOMETHING FOR CHILDREN. 


There’s enough for you children to do in the house, 
To keep you as busy as any old mouse. 
There are errands to run, 
Little tasks to be done 
That will do much to lighten your mother’s hard work. 
So, children, don’t shirk, 
But do what you can ; 
You'll be glad when you're grown 
To a woman or man. 


There's enough for you children to do ail about; 
If you try, you will very soon find some work out. 
There are chickens to tend. 
Little tasks without end 
You will find you can do if you just take a start 
So, children, be smart, 
And do what you can; 
You'll be glad when you’re grown 
To a woman or man. 


There’s enough for you children to do anywhere, 
Hurry around and each do your full share. 
Ever winsome and bright 
Pleasantly when at night 
You can think you have done what is honest and fair 
So, children take care 
To do what you can ; 
You'll be glad when you’re grown 
To a woman or man. 


And, children, whatever you do, do it well; 
People always, in looking it over, can tell 
If you hurry right through 
Whatever you do. 
Not caring at all if it’s done ill or well; 
So whatever you do, 
Do the best that you can; 
You'll be glad when you're grown 


To a woman or man. : 
—The Young Herald 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ** Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


THE MORNING COMETH. 


Can ye burn a truth, in martyr’s fire, 

Or chain a thought in dungeon dire ! 

Or stay the soul when it soars away, 

In glorious life from the mo!ldering clay ? 
The truth that liveth, the thoughts that go, 
The spirit ascending, all answer “ No!” 


The winter night of the world is past, 

The day of humanity dawns at last ; 

The veil is rent from the soul’s calm eyes, 

And prophets, and heroes and seers arise ; 
Their words and deeds like thunders go, 

Can ye stifle their voices? They answer “ No!’ 


It is God who speaks in their words of might, 
It is God who acts in their deeds of right : 
His true church waits like a radiant bride, 
Humanity springeth elate to her side; 
Can ye sever the twain that to oneness flow ? 
The voice of Divinity answers “ No!” 
Selected. 


++ 4 


WAITING UPON GOD, 

God created us, that we might be the empty vessels 
in which he could work out his beauty, his will, his love, 
and the likeness of his blessed Son. That is what God 
is for—to work in us by his mighty operation, without 
one moment’s ceasing. When I begin to grasp that, 
I no longer think of the true Christian life as a high 
impossibility, and an unnatural thing, but I say, “It 
is the most aatural thing in creation that God should 
have me every moment, and should be nearer to me 
than all else.” Think what folly it is to imagine that 
I cannot expect God to be with me every moment. 
Look atthe sunshine! Have you ever had any trouble 
as you were studying in the light which the sun gives ? 
Have you ever said, ** Oh, how can I keep that light 
and be sure that I shall have it to use while work- 
ing?’’ God has taken care that the sun itself should 
provide you with light without your care. Has God 
arranged that the light of the sun which will one day 
be burned up, can come to me unconsciously, and 
abide blessed!y and mightly ; and is God not willing 
or not able to let his light and his presence so shine 
through me that I can walk all the day with God 
nearer to me than anything in nature? Praise God 
for the assurance; God can do it. Why then does 
he do it so seldom and in such feeble measu: 


There is but one answer: you do not permit it. You 
are so occupied and filled with other things, religious 
things, preaching and praying, studying and work- 
ing, so occupied with your religion that you do not 
give God time to make himself known, and to enter 
and take possession. Listen to the word of the man 
who knew God so well, and say, * My soul, wait thou 
only upon God.”—Rev. Andrew Murray. 
+ + + 
HER TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
These are the new commandments ten, 
Which wives now make for married men. 


— Remember thai I am thy wife, 
Whom thou must cherish all thy life 
2—Thou shalt not stay out late at night, 
When lodges, friends or clubs invite. 
3—Thou shalt not smoke indoor or out, 
Or chew tobacco round about. 
4—Thou shalt with praise receive my pies, 
Nor pastry made by me despise. 
5— My mother thou shalt strive to please, 
And let her live with us in ease. 
Remember ’tis thy duty clear, 
To dress me we!l throughout the year 
7—Thou shalt in manner mild and meek, 
Give me thy wages every week. 
8—Thou shalt not be a drinking man, 
But live on prohibition plan. 
o—Thou shalt not flirt, but must allow, 
Thy wife such freedom anyhow. 
1o—Thou shait get up when baby cries, 
And try the child to tranquillize. 
These my commands from day to day, 
Implicitly thou shalt obey. 


--Boston Post 


+++ + 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

There is a hidden life in all of us, and it makes us 
what we are. It is this hidden life that chisels the 
face, that puts the strange expression on it. The 
hidden life of sensuality marks the line on the outer 
life. The man may never have indulged in sensu 
lity; he may have been held back from sensuality 
by fear, but if, deep down in his heart, there is the 
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sensual nature, the sensual nature shows itself in his 
face. You know that. You women know it, at all 
events. You have seen men whom you would not 
care to travel alone with in a car, and yet you know 
nothing against them save what is written in their 
faces. And, on the other hand, there are some faces 
that carry in their lines a benediction, a blessing, a 
peace. They do not knowit. You cannot say their 
faces are beautiful—put them in marble, and you do 
not care for them—but the soul shinesthrough. This 
is the secret of those strange attractions and repul- 
sions which we all sometimes feel. We come into 
the presence of one man and we are instinctively re- 
pelled; we try to put the feeling away as a prejudice, 
but we cannot. We come into the presence of an- 
other man, and we are drawn to him, we know not 
why, and yet we are drawn to him. It is not all prej- 
udice ; the intuitive soul of one perceives the secret 
soul of the other. Women and children, it is often 
said, are good judges of human nature. They donot 
discriminate; they do not analyze; they cannot tell 
you why, but they are sensitive and their nature re- 
sponds to the subconscious life of those with whom 
they come in contact.—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
+ 
: HYMNS THAT DO HARM. 
A Young Man Who Thought ‘‘ Where is My Wandering 
Boy?” Did. 

One of our wittiest variety show jokers is wont to 
introduce his “turn” by coming forward and asking, 
after glancing ata card he holds: “Is Mr. Erastus 
Baker in the house?’’ There being no response, he 
repeats this query, and then goes on: “ Well, there’s 
a woman at the stage door with a bill for washing, 
and she’s looking for Mr. Erastus Baker. Now, I’m 
going to sing, and if any one goes out during my 
song I'll have placed this gentleman.” 

Knowing the performer’s ready and unsparing wit, 
his hearers are pretty sure to wait till he is through 
before leaving the theater. This entertainer’s trick 
of holding his hearers was brought to my mind by 
an incident in a “ gospel temperance meeting” in a 
modest west side church. There was nothing in the 
programme to attract attention to it as promising 
anything different from the usual gathering of the 
kind, but it was made especially interesting by an 
unexpected discussion between the pastor and a 
young man in the audience. The services had been 
in progress but a few minutes when the pastor 
announced : 

“We will now sing the hymn, ‘Oh, Where Is My 
Wandering Boy To-night?’” and he proceeded to 
read the familiar lines of the first stanza. While he 
was reading, the young man, a stranger, rose from 
his pew and started toward the door. The clergy- 
man, eager to point a moral, I suppose, immediately 
called out: 

* Better stay here, brother ! 
your mother’s wandering boy.”’ 

The stranger stopped, turned about, and, standing 
in the aisle, responded : 


This is the place for 


“T may or may not be such a one as the hymn de 
scribes, but I will tell you frankly that I leave this 
meeting simply because you are going to sing that 
hymn, The hymn does not reach the wandering 
boy’s heart, because he is not here. But that is of 
little matter compared with the needless suffering 
you inflict on the mothers who may be and doubtless 
are present.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“++ + 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Thou to the mercy seat our souls dost gather, 
To do our duty unto Thee . . Our FATHER, 


To whom all praise, all honor should be given: 

For Thou art the greatGod . . WHO ART IN HEAVEN, 
Thou, by Thy wisdom, rul’st the world’s whole frame, 
Forever, therefore, . HALLOWED BE THY NAME; 


Let nevermore delay divide us from 
Thy glorious grace, butlet . . THY KINGDOM COME; 


Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 
But Thy good pleasure and . THY WILL BE DONE. 


And let our promptness to obey be even 
The very same . IN EARTH AS ’TIS IN HEAVEN. 


Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray, 
Thou wouldst be pleasedto . GIVE US THIS DAY 


The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment, and . . OUR DAILY BREAD; 


With every needful thing do Thou relieve us, 
And of Thy mercy, pity AND FORGIVE US 


All our misdeeds, for Him whom Thou did’st please 
To make an offering for OUR TRESPASSES. 


And forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 
That Thou wilt pardon us AS WE FORGIVE, 


Let that love teach, wherewith Thou dost acquaint us 
To pardon all THOSE WHO TRESPASS AGAINST US; 


And though, sometimes, Thou find’st we have forgot 
This love for Thee, yet help AND LEAD US NOT, 


Through soul or body's want to desperation, 
Nor let earth’s gain drive us . INTO TEMPTATION ; 


Let not the soul of any true believer 
Fall in the time of trial. . BUT DELIVER. 


Yea, save them from the malice of the Devil, 
And botn in life and death, keep . . US FROM EVIL. 


Thus pray we, Lord, for that of Thee, from whom 
This may be had FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM. 


This world is of Thy work its wondrous story, 
To Thee belongs THE POWER AND THE GLORY, 


And all Thy wondrous works have ended never, 
But will remain forever and . . FOREVER. 


Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 
And thus would say eternally AMEN. 
—Unidentified. 
+ 

Twice as much may be enjoyed in this life, as is 
now enjoyed, if people would only take and use the 
blessings which heaven confers on them for present 
use.—J. G. Holland. 
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COUNTERFEIT HOSPITALITY. 
Modern Five O’Clock Teas. 

Formerly when Miss Mehitable Winton asked Miss 
Mary Ann Evans to take tea with her at five she 
“besought the honor” of the presence of “ Miss 
Evans,” and when Miss Evans arrived she was 
greeted cordially, requested to lay off her bonnet, 
and to be seated, after which laying off and being 
seated she was expected to drink much tea and to 
stay a long time. There was apparent about the 
whole afternoon a spirit of friendliness. Miss Mary 
Ann was asked about her conversation with the 
minister at sewing circle, and was allowed to describe 
her favorite kind of cross-stitch. In return for these 
confidences she learned Miss Mehitable’s opinion 
of cross-stitch and of the minister, and through these 
and kindred topics a close bond of union was made 
between Miss Mehitable ands her friends, so that at 
the close of the afternoon Miss Mary Ann and the 
rest are not to be much blamed if they carried with 
them from the Winton homestead the impression 
that their company had been really enjoyed by Miss 
Mehitable. 

As time went on and “the rush of our modern 
civilization,” together with “the complexity of our 
modern life ” and other influences of “ environment ” 
and “ heredity,” such as account for all of our present 
actions, even to the purchase of our shoe buttons—as 
some one or all of these forces acted upon the Miss 
Mehitables of our day they were led at last to desire 
less ardently, perhaps, the company of the Miss 
Mary Anns, or Mariannes as we spell them now- 
adays. How easy to have retained the old form, to 
have still “requested” her to come and to have 
feigned the visit still held as an “honor.” But no, 
the conscience, awakened probably by the papers 
upon the “ Decline of Sincerity ” which Miss Mehit- 
able has read, now controls her action. She wil! ask 
Marianne because it is her duty but she will on no 
account permit her to think for one instant that her 
presence is anything but a matter of indifference to 
her hostess. So in place of the old-time invitation 
the nowaday notice is served : 


MISS WINTON. 
AT HoME JANUARY THIRTY-ONE 
From four until seven, 


bearing with it a “come if you like and stay away 
if you don’t,” suggestion of which Miss Marianne is 
most fully aware. If Miss Marianne goes she finds 
at Miss Winton’s home the same absence of any per- 
sonal interest in herself that was indicated in the 
notice. She has but a moment with her hostess, who 
seems rather in doubt as to her name. After that 
moment she is completely dropped from her hostess’s 
memory for the afternoon and is left to the mercies 
of herself and of the hundred or more other guests. 
If she is a stranger, there is no one to introduce her, 
and she wanders forlornly past sleeve after sleeve. 
If she finds friends in the white-gloved, shrieking 
throng, she fares better ; for the frequent opportunity 
to state her opinion of the play, or to explain why she 
was not at Mrs. So-or-So’s dinner, not only ministers 
to her sense of being somebody, it also gives her 
a chance to shriek in her turn, an eardrum protective 
measure essential to her comfort at the tea. 

Perhaps Miss Marianne is a brave spirit and ad- 
vances to the dining room, made beautiful with 
flowers and candles to lure herin. Here she under- 
goes various trials of skill. She stands with card- 


case and handkerchief grasped firmly in one hand, ‘ 


while with the other she receives and tries to arrange 
the many offerings that pour in upon her. Will she 
have “tea, coffee or chocolate?” “Tea? With rum 
or lemon?” She has answered, “ Chocolate, please,” 
but decides to make no suggestion, and merely 
answers, “With both.” In a few moments she re- 
ceives clear coffee without sugar. Then come sand- 
wiches and almonds and chocolates which tempt the 
unwary, and in a thoughtless moment she begs a glass 
of water. When it comes she drops four almonds, 
spills coffee on her light cardcase, and stains her 
glove with the chocolate, now melted by the coffee. 
All these incidents occur because it is a difficult feat 
to balance a plate witha cup and saucer upon a card- 
case held in one hand, and yet Miss Marianne must 
free the other hand for the water. She takes the 
water. The waiter vanishes. There is no table near. 
She stands helpless, tantalized. It is worse than 
being handcuffed, for her fetters are of the very best 
china and must not be broken. 

Oh, yes, being a nineteenth century young woman, 
she does at last extricate herself from the difficulty, 
but in her wisdom she refuses cordial or ice and 
makes her way to the cloak room. There is no 
good-by to her hostess. ‘They have seen enough, of 
each other. She merely leaves a card to remind Miss 
Mehitable that she has been present. 

Now, what one cannot fail to admire about all this 
is the frankness, the sincerity of it all. Of course 
not all hostesses are like Miss Mehitable. Such 
sincerity is even yet exceptional. A chair offered or 
an introduction furnished, a sufficient number of 
waiters in the dining room, a plate large enough to 
project beyond the saucer—these things are some- 
times found and might any one of them be construed 
into a welcome from the hostess to the guest.—New 
York Sun. 
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Pickep Up In THE FAMILY LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAve BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLoseT. 


Miscellaneous Expectoration. 

Now the practice of expectorating in places fre- 
quented by the public is undoubtedly one of the com- 
monest means of disseminating broadcast the seeds 
of disease. The saliva and the sputa of persons who 
are the subjects of tuberculosis, diphtheria, influenza, 
syphilis, scarlet fever, measles, etc., are often teeming 
with millions of the living specific germs of the re- 
spective disease. ‘To cast this infectious material 
upon the floors of private dwellings is to risk the 
health of those who inhabit them, and to expectorate 
it upon the floor of public conveyances, upon the 
floors of railway stations, or other places of public 
assemblage, upon the pavement of public thorough- 
fares, is to risk the exposure of an infinitely greater 
number of persons to the infection —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 

Living in a Bandbox. 

A New York furniture dealer exhibits the results 
of an Englishman's experiments in a complete bed- 
room suit, which weighs but 450 pounds and can be 
compressed into a single package. 

The suit consists of a wardrobe, three feet nine 
inches wide; a dressing chest, three feet six inches 
in length; a washstand, two cane seated chairs, an 
ottoman, a bedstead on casters, with bedding com- 
plete, and a chamber service. It can be set up by 
any one in a few minutes. It contains no loose 
screws or intricate parts. In the morning the tenant 
of asingle room, who desires to use the apartment 
for a sitting room or office, simply folds his chamber 
suit into itself, forming a package six feet long by 
two feet, six inches deep and two feet one inch high. 
The trouble of moving is reduced to a minimum by 
this device. a 

Late Suppers. 

The old tradition that to eat anything just before 
going to bed was sure to produce indigestion and 
render sleep impossible is now happily exploded. 
It is not good, as a matter of fact, to goto bed with 
the stomach so loaded that the undigested food will 
render one restless, but something of a light palat- 
able nature in the stomach is one of the best 
aids to quietude and rest. The process of digestion 
goes onin sleep with as much regularity as when 
one is taking violent exercise to aid it, and so some- 
thing in the stomachisa very desirable condition 
for the night's rest. Some physicians have declared, 
indeed, that a good deal of the prevalent insomnia 
is the result of an unconscious craving of the 


stomach for food in persons who have been unduly 
frightened by the opinion that they must not eat 
before going to bed, or who have, like many nervous 
women, been keeping themselves in a state of semi- 
starvation. 

Nothing is more agreeable on retiring for the 
night than to take a bowl of hot broth, like oatmeal 
gruel orclam soup. Itisa positive aid to nervous 
people, and induces peaceful slumbers. This is 
especially the case of cold winter nights, when the 
stomach craves warmth as much as any other part of 
the body. Even a glass of hot milk is grateful to 
the palate on such occasions, but a light, well-cooked 
gruel is better, and in our climate, during the cold 
months of winter, should be the retiring food of 
every woman who feels, as many do, the need of 
food at night.—Canada Lancet. 


Spiced Corned Beef—Delicious. 

Ask your butcher to. place a good round of beef in 
pickle for forty-eight hours. Take it out, wipe dry, 
and rub it over with brown sugar and allspice, adding 
alittle cinnamon. Set in acool place, turn it every 
morning, whenever it looks dry add more sugar and 
allspice, but if it appears moist rub it with the pickle 
which has drained from it. This should be con- 
tinued for a fortnight. Then put it in a tin or jar in 
which it will fit tightly with a very little cold water. 
This is placed in a large saucepan of water which is 
made to boil very fast, and left on the fire five or six 
hours; it need not boil all the time. Leave it in the 
jar until cold. When taken out scrape it, as the spice 
turns it black. 


Fidget Etiquette. 
That is one of the cardinal points of 
If inclined to be restless, girls should 


Don’t fidget. 
etiquette. 
never admit that they are nervous. Avoid rocking- 
chairs when you are entertaining or being entertained. 
Keep your feet still and never call attention to them 
by crossing your knees and thrusting your feet for- 
ward. Hobbledehoys belong exclusively to the male 
sex, and a girl should never beat a loss to know 
what to do with her hands and feet. Don’t play with 
the tassel of a shade, a table cover or an ornament 
lying close to your hand. When you are at the table 
learn never to touch anything until you are served 
and the meal fairly begun. 


Home Life and Club Life. 

The most enthusiastic clubman, who has retained 
any balance in his mind at all, will not deny that club 
life carried too far is ruinous to family and social life. 
The man’s club, with all of its good features, is unde- 
niably a school of selfishness, where everything is 
arranged so as to secure the greatest possible im- 
munity to the individual from being bothered by any- 
body else. The women’s clubs are not schools of 
selfishness—far from it. They are grown-up kinder- 
gartens where women come to work in the disguise 
of play.—Boston Correspondent of a Philadelphia 
Journal. 
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From Everysbuopy’s TABLE, Swepr Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Drinking at Meals. 

In addition to the evils which it occasions directly, 
hasty eating induces the drinking of large quantities 
of hot or cold liquids to wash the food into the 
stomach. Thus two evils are associated. Too 
much liquid of any kindis prejudicial to digestion, 
because it delays the action of the gastric juice, 
weakens its digestive qualities, and overtasks the 
absorbents. In case the fluid is hot, it relaxes and 
weakens the stomach. If it is cold, it checks diges- 
tion by cooling the contents” of the stomach toa 
degree at which digestion cannot proceed. Few 
people are aware how serious a disturbance even 
a small quantity of cold water, iced cream, or other 
cold substance, will create when taken into a stom- 
ach where food is undergoing digestion. This 
process cannot be carried on at a temperature less 
than that of the body, or about 100°. Dr. Beaumont 
observed that when Alexis St. Martin drank a glass- 
ful of water at the usual temperature of freshly 
drawn well water, the temperature of the food under- 
going digestion fell immediately to 70°, and did not 
regain the proper temperature until after the lapse 
of more than half an hour. 

Of course the eating of very cold food must have 
a similar effect, making digestion very tardy and 
slow. If any drink at all is taken, it should be a few 
minutes before eating, so as to allow time for 
absorption before digestion begins. If the meal is 
mostly composed of dry foods, a few sips of warm 
or moderately hot water will be beneficial rather 
than otherwise, taken at the beginning of the meal 
or at its close. The habit of drinking during the 
meal should be discontinued wholly, and especially 
by those whpse digestive powers are weak. If the 
diet is of proper quality, and the food is well masti- 
cated, there will be little inclination to eat too much. 
When the food is rendered fiery with spices and 
stimulating condiments, it is no wonder that there is 
an imperious demand for water or liquid of some 
kind to allay the irritation. 


Nursery Biscuits. 

Nursery biscuits are especially adapted for “‘in- 
fant food’ and are good and easily made. ‘To make 
them, set a sponge in the usual way—say with one 
quart of milk—adding flour to form a siiff batter ; 
let it raise; when raised add one more quart of milk 
with four ounces of sugar dissolved init, also the 
usual amount of salt. Then for this quantity take 
one pound of arrowroot and add to it what flour you 
think will, with the arrowroot, form a rather stiff 
dough ; add half a pound of butter and rub it in very 


firm ; break down the sponge with the other quart of 
milk—break it down very fine—then add the flour, 
arrowroot, etc., and mix. When mixed either knead 
it very fine or pass it through rollers; let it raise, 
then knead or break down again, as the dough must 
be very fine. When again raised, break it up into 
one ounce pieces, mold them up nice and clear- 
overhand molding—set them on the board, wash 
them with water, then place them on level baking 
pans, set the pans in boxes, turn another box over 
and let them prove up light, but not light enough to 
fall in the baking. When proved bake them ina 
steady heat—they must be fully baked. When 
bakec place them away to dry right through—a dry 
prover would be best—when dry they are ready for 
sale. ‘Touse them put one in a teacup, cover it with 
lukewarm water ; let it remain until plummed up, then 
add milk, sugar, honey or what is needed, and with 
a spoon beat it up into a pulp; it is then ready for 
the infant. If properly made one of them should 
plum up and fill a large teacup.—Baker’s Helper. 


Beefsteak Suppers Without Knives or Forks. 

Une man, whose regular occupation is not that of a 
cook, increases his income materially by cooking 
beefsteak so well that clubs are organized to enjoy it. 
He has been doing this for half a dozen years, and he 
learned the art of cooking beefsteak from a man who 
had made a business of it for a quarter of a century. 
Most of these beefsteak suppers are given ina hall 
on the west side, near Fifty-ninth street, where this 
special cook keeps his stove. He selects his steaks 
five or six weeks before they are cooked, and keeps 
them in an ice box until they are wanted. They are 
thick, juicy steaks, and they are cooked over hickory 
coals and cut and served between slices of bread. 
They are almost as tender as the bread, and men who 
have once enjoyed them are slow in ordering steaks 
in restaurants. During the winter there are two or 
three beefsteak pariies every week in this hall. The 
guests sit around the stove on empty boxes, and use 
neither knives or forks.—New York Sun. 


Escalloped. 
SCALLOPED SCALLOPS. 

ry a light brown in butter, shaking often to 
prevent burning; if you have the shells wash 
thoroughly and butter; otherwise use a baking dish 
well buttered ; put in a layer cf bread crumbs, well 
buttered ; then one of scallops, and soon until the 
dish is full, having the crumbs at the top ; cover witha 
white sauce made of two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, cooked together, and 
then stirred smooth in a pint of milk, and bake 
twenty minutes or until nicely browned. 

SCALLOP SALAD. 

Put into a basin of salted water and cook slowly 
for an hour. Rinse in cold water and again boil 
slowly twenty minutes; then plunge in cold water, 
drain, and cut in slices, mixing with the same quan- 
tity of celery cut in pieces; putin salad bowl and 
cover with a mayonnaise dressing; garnish witli 
slices of lemon and celery leaves.—New York Times. 
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A LEG OF LAMB, 
MOTHER,” in the London Lady, tells how 
to roast a fore-quarter, boil a leg, and cook 
a shoulder of lamb with truffles, after the 
good old-fashioned English way of doing 
such things “decently and in order,” as follows : 
To Roast a Fore-Quarter of Lamb. 

Take a nicely cut fore-quarter of lamb, place it before 
a quick fire, and baste it well all the time it is cooking; 
about a quarter of an hour before it is ready to take from 
the fire, dredge a little flour over to froth and brown it. 
When laid on a hot dish, slip the knife between the 
shoulder and ribs to partially separate them, and place in 
the aperture a slice of fresh butter, a squeeze of lemon 
and a small pinch of cayenne; serve the lamb with a 
paper ruffle round the shank-bone and a little good gravy- 
under the joint (mint sauce generally accompanies this 
dish). Allow a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes for 
every pound of meat to be roasted, and remember that 
lamb, like all young meat, should be thoroughly and well 
cooked. 

To Boil a Leg of Lamb. 

Put the leg of lamb in as much water as will just cover 
it and no more, let it come to the boil and allow it to boil 
a few minutes, then add a teacupful of cold water, remove 
the scum carefully as it rises, and simmer the lamb very 
gently until done. Throw a teaspoonful of salt into the 
water when about half cooked; place the joint on a hot 
dish and garnish with small boiled carrots, pour a little 
caper sauce over the leg and send some to table in a 
tureen. Allow for boiling a quarter of an hour to a pound 
of meat, and a quarter over. 

Shoulder of Lamb and Truffles. 

Take a shoulder of lamb, bone and trim it neatly, and 
sprinkle over ita pinch of salt, pepper and nutmeg. Cut 
a truffle into thin slices and place them on the underpart, 
double the shoulder over and press it together, and tie 
firmly with string: place in a saucepan some rashers of 
fat bacon, put the lamb on these and put some more of the 
bacon on the top of the meat, add a small bunch of 
parsley, a sprig or two of thyme, two or three small car- 
rots, onions, half a teaspoonful of salt, two or three pep- 
percorns and a pint of good stock; cover up closely and 
stew gently for an hour and a half to two hours; when 
done sufficiently, place the meat on a hot dish, thicken 
and boil the gravy and strain it over the lamb; garnish 
with lemon and serve hot. 

Lamb Braised. 

Take the bone out of ashoulder of lamb, fill up the 
space with forcemeat, skewer securely and braise it for 
two hours over a slow fire. Serve on boiled spinach. 


TO MAKE MEAT TENDER. 

It is well known that meat must be kept some time 
after killing to make it tender. In winter a large 
piece of beef or mutton will keep for six weeks 
if hung in a dry, cool place. Indeed, this is the 
time allowed in England for the Christmas “ shoul- 
der of mutton,’ and every few days it is rubbed 


over with salt and vinegar. In summer, unless the 
butcher will keep the meat for you, you must resort 
to other means. A tough piece of meat may be laid 
in not too strong vinegar for three or four days 
in summer, and twice as long in the winter, adding 
to the vinegar such spices as you may like. To 
soften a tough steak, pour a few spoonfuls of vine- 
gar on and let stand for twelve or twenty-four hours. 
This method has been long recommended and is to 
some extent used among us; the foreign cook em- 
ploys sour milk for the same purpose and with even 
greater success, but this must be changed every day 
and at the end of the time well washed from the 
meat. We cannot too strongly urge that the house- 
keeper, especially if she be straitened in means, 
should become used to these methods and practice 
them occasionally. She does not want to confine 
herself to soups and stews, and she cannot buy 
“porterhouse” steak at twenty and twenty-five 
cents a pound, but-she can buy “round” at half 
that price, and after a little experiment can make it 
tender for boiling, roasting or broiling by one of 
these methods. In winter she should buy a supply 
of meat ahead and keep it until it grows tender.— 
Mary Hinman Abel. 


CANNED SOUPS. 

The best canned soups are warranted for five 
years, but they are generally good for from ten 
to fifteen years. The soup-canning factories in New 
York are kept as clean as New England kitchens. 
The best meat is selected and boiled in large 
copper tanks. The result is the “stock,” which is 
the basis of all soups. The addition of tomatoes 
turns this stock into tomato soup; of chopped green 
turtle, into green turtle soup, and so on. There is 
a vegetable department in which the vegetables are 
washed, pared, and cut by machinery into odd little 
figures, such as stars and crescents and crosses. 
These are added to the stock just before it is taken 
from the tanks. After the filled cans are weighed 
(and the weight is an important matter in determin- 
ing the density and keeping quality) they are 
labeled, varnished, and boxed, and the soup is 
ready to be eaten in Alaska, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, or on the South Sea Islands.—New York Sun. 


A PEANUT SANDWICH. 

Have you eaten of the very latest dish? I say 
latest in every sense of the word, for it’s a dish that 
goes with the midnight Welsh rarebit and is th 
newest and best sort of a sandwich. You take fresh 
bread and perfect butter. Then you have some 
fresh roasted peanuts—it’s the fad to roast them 
yourself—ground fine in a coffee-mill. Next you 
mix the ground nuts into a paste with a little sherr 
or old port, spread them on the bread, and ther: 
you have the sandwich everybody is eating. Yo 
may substitute mayonnaise for sherry, or add a drop 
of almond essence, but a peanut sandwich you must 
have if you are to follow the fashion set, they say, by 
the wife of a Cabinet member.—Washington Post. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


GETHSEMANE, 
He left them near and went a little on, 
And in the depth of that hushed silentness, 
Alone with God, he fell upon his face, 
And as his heart was broken with the rush 
Of his surpassing agony, and death, 
Wrung to him from a dying universe, 
Was mightier than the Son of Man could bear, 
He gave his sorrows way—and in the deep 
Prostration of his soul breathed out the prayer, 
“Father, if it be possible with thee, 
Let this cup pass from me.” Oh, how a word, 
Like the forced drop before the fountain breaks, 
Stilleth the press of human agony ! 
The Saviour felt its quiet in his soul ; 
And though his strength was weakness, and the light 
Which led him on till now was sorely dim, 
He breathed a new submission— ‘ Not my will, 
But thine be done, O Father.” As he spoke, 
Voices were heard in heaven, and music stole 
Out from the chambers of the vaulted sky, 
As if the stars were swept like instruments. 
No cloud was visible, but radiant wings 
Were coming with a silvery rush to earth, 
And as the Saviour rose, a glorious one, 
With an illumined forehead, and the light 
Whose fountain is the mystery of God 
Encalmed within his eye, bowed down to him, 
And nerved him with a ministry of strength. 
It was enough—and with his godlike brow 
Re-written of his Father’s messenger, 
With meekness, whose divinity is more 
Than power and glory, he returned again 
To his disciples, and awakened their sleep. 


—N. P. Willis. 


THE FIRE BY THE SEA. 

There were seven fishers with nets in their hands 
And they walked and talked by the seaside sands; 

Vet sweet as the sweet dew-fall 
The words they spake, though they spake so low, 
Across the long, dim centuries flow, 

And we know them one and all— 

Ay! know them and love them all. 


Seven sad men inthe days of old, 
And one Was gentle and one was bold, 
And they walked with downward eyes; 
The bold was Peter and the gentle was John, 
And they all were sad, for the Lord was gone, 
And they knew not if he would rise— 
Knew not if the dead would rise. 


The livelong night, till the moon went out 
In the drowning waters, they beat about; 
Beat slow through the fog their way ; 
And the sails dropped down with wringing wet, 
And no man drew but an empty net, 
And now ’twas the break of the day— 
The great, glad break of the day. 


“ Cast in your nets on the other side!” 
(‘Twas Jesus speaking across the tide); 
And they cast, and were dragging hard; 
But that disciple whom Jesus loved 
Cried straightway out, for his heart was moved, 
“Tt is our risen Lord— 
Our Master, and our Lord!” 


Then Simon, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat— 
Ah! first of them all was he; 

Repenting sore the denial past, 

He feared no longer his heart to cast 
Like an anchor into the sea— 
Down deep into the hungry sea. 


And the others, through the mists so dim, 
In a little ship came after him, 

Dragging their net through the tide ; 
And when they had gotten close to the land 
They saw a fire of coals on the sand, 

And, with arms of love so wide, 

Jesus, the crucified ! 


’Tis long, and long, and long ago 
Since the rosy lights began to flow 
O’er the hills of Galilee ; 
And with eager eyes and lifted h inds 
The seven fishers saw on the saics 
The fire of coals by the sea— 
On the wet, wild sands by the sea. 


’Tis long ago, yet faith in our souls 
Is kindled just by that fire of coals 
That streamed o’er the mists of the sea; 
Where Peter, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat, 
To answer, “ Lov’st thou me ?” 
Thrice over, “ Lov’st thou me?” 
—Alice Cary. 
JERUSALEM'S DAUGHTERS. 
Jerusalem's daughters, for Me do not weep! 
Your eyes’ bitter waters for other days keep ; 
For days of sad sighing, deep wail.ng, and moan; 
For the dead and the dying ; for cities o’erthrown ; 
When you pray that the mountains may fall on your head, 
Then from those misty fountains salt tears may be shed: 
But, Jerusalem's daughters, for Me do not weep ; 
Your eyes’ bitter waters for other days keep. 


When the helmeted foeman shall stride o’er the wall, 

And Titus, the Roman, “ No quarter!” shall call; 

When his horse, through your city proud prancing, shal! steep 
In blood, shed without pity, his hoof fetlock deep; 

When the Temple is crashing in horror and flame, 

And the priests are down dashing in anguish and shame ; 
Then, Jerusalem’s daughters for Me do not weep; 

Your eyes’ bitter waters for other days keep. 


Though, soft-hearted woman! you now see that I, 
Deserted, cross-laden, stagger onward to die, 

The cross I am bearing will yet be the gem 

For the lofty knight's wearing, the king’s diadem ; 
And the words I have spoken shall, over the earth, 
To the sad and heart-broken, of comfort g've birth: 
So, Jerusalem's daughters, for Me do not weep; 
Your eyes’ bitter waters for other days keep. 


Now is ended my mission: I answer the call, 
I fulfill the condition, of One slain for all ! 
Though dark seems the story, the moment is near 
When, throned in heaven’s glory, I beaming appear! 
From its light ne'er to sunder, till here I am found, 
Amid lightnings and thunder, when the trumpet shall sound: 
So, Jerusalem’s daughters, for Me d» not weep; 
Your eyes’ bitter waters for other days keep! 
Maginn. 
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Adapted for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
UP-TO-DATE HOUSE DECORATIONS. 
Wood Pulp Now Used in Many Interesting Ways. 


HE rapid growth in popular 
favor of wood pulp, not mere- 
ly as a paper-making mate- 
rial but in its availability for 
all manner of uses, has 
brought it into favor for in- 
terior house decoration, for 
which the field of its availa- 
bility is practically bound- 
less, and has been already 
recognized by the daily press. 
From quite an extended ar- 

3 = ticle commenting upon its ad- 

vantages for this use by a contributor to the Phila- 

delphia Times, we quote : 

The manufacture of wood pulp into vases, tiles, 
cornices, friezes, dadoes, interior decorations, 
hollow ware and numerous other household articles 
of an ornamental and useful nature is a new in- 
dustry that has been the direct outcome of the 
discovery of making paper out of wood pulp. The 
value of our forests and the importance of preserv- 
ing them has been preached to an unappreciative 
audience for twenty years, but at the very moment 
when the wooded areas of the country are on the 
point of complete extinction, a series of inventions 
and discoveries disclose to us the folly of wasting 
our natural resources. The lumber baron has no 
greater interests at stake than the conversion of the 
timber into money, and he denudes the forests with 
tremendous waste, with no idea of replanting; but 
the modern industry of paper making must look 
ahead in order to guard the capital invested in the 
business. 

The decided tendency in certain quarters to adopt 
the Elizabethan architecture, with its ornate and 
richly-carved decorations, has created a demand for 
some cheap raw material that can be readily deco- 
rated and handsomely finished. The interiors of 
our homes are becoming more elaborately carved 
and decorated, despite the craze for a pure colonial 
style, and the question of making attractively-carved 
mantels, tiles, friezes, wainscotings, cornices, center- 
pieces and dadoes has puzzled builders consider- 
ably. Wood carving of an elaborate character may 
do for the expensive houses, but in small, tasteful 
cottages it would hardly answer the purpose. Some- 
thing cheaper and yet nearly gs effective has been 
sought in vain, until wood pulp, chemically har- 
dened, entered the field and supplied the long-felt 
desideratum. 

The leading qualities of the wood pulp show the 
superior value of this material for interior decora- 
tion. When chemically prepared the articles are 
waterproof and unaffected by acids or oils. There 
is no grain to the wood, and a small ornamental 
mold can be nailed to the wall or ceiling without 


danger of splitting. When trimmed and finished off 
the pulp offers the best surface possible for painting 
and decorating. By new chemical processes the 
pulp can be given a perfect china finish, with a fine 
glazed surface and a ceramic or Japanese enamel 
finish. It is also very susceptible to stains, and per- 
fect imitations of oak, walnut, maple or cherry are 
easily and cheaply obtained. In all characteristics 
the new ware rivals earthenware, pottery and china, 
without their liability to breakage. A handsome 
vase or toilet article made of prepared wood pulp 
can be dropped from the mantel with impunity by a 
careless servant girl, and will neither chip, crack nor 
break. Ordinary usage has no effect upon the fine 
surface finish and ornaments, and they will endure 
service much longer than other materials without 
losing their attractive appearance. 

In interior decorations the ceiling and walls are 
made of plain or ornamented sheets of the wood 
pulp and screwed to the studding and rafters with- 
out the use of lath or plaster. The whole interior 
is thus made of beautiful panels, with a fine finish 
that can be decorated to suit the taste. The sheets 
can be made plain or embossed, and thick enough 
to take the place of plaster and paper. The glazed 
finish to the plain sheets is far preferable to painted 
walls. The wainscoting is made in the same way 
and the decorations and conventional patterns har- 
monize with the ceiling and walis. Such a wall 
is far more enduring than one of lath and plaster. 
There is no danger of breaking, and the wood fiber 
will not warp, twist, crack nor peel in changeable 
temperatures. The screws and nails can be driven 
in so close to the edge without splitting the wood 
that they are not noticeable. 

The cornices, friezes, tiles and mantels are taken 
into the plain room and placed into position rapidly, 
giving a finish and decoration to the interior that is 
not obtained by any other method. Handsome imi- 
tations of wood-carved tiles and centerpieces de- 
ceive all but the expert, and the paneled walls and 
ceilings, with their colored or ceramic finish, are 
unequaled by the products of any other known 
process. The artist has a surface perfectly adapted 
for displaying his skill, and nothing short of expen- 
sively-carved wood could give such results. 

The decoration of furniture is equally facilitated 
by this new process of wood fiber molding. The 
patterns are designed and hollow molds made after 
them. The wood fiber, while in a soft, gelatinous 
condition, is forced into the molds, and the moist- 
ure then slowly driven out by compressed air, while 
the meshes of a fine netting hold the pulp in place. 
The articles can be turned out in single pieces, and 
they are completed without further manipulation, 
except to trim and finish off the surface. Delicate 
scrolls, flowers and all conventional patterns com- 
monly carved out of wood for furniture and cabinets 
are thus produced rapidly. With a little glue these 
ornamental pieces are fixed securely into position, 

and no one but an expert would know them from 
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fine wood-carved figures. A great deal of our 
modern furniture is thus elaborately decorated. 

Vases and jardinieres are made of wood fiber with 
a glazed surface, imitating in color and finish the 
expensive china, pottery and earthenware. Almost 
any finish can be given to the smooth surface, and 
hand painting can be as effectively performed on 
such vases as on the Dresden or Limoges ware. 
Brush backs and toilet articles of an infinite variety 
are produced by the same art, and also handsome 
album covers, caskets, table tops, trays and waiters. 
The limits to the new art are indefinite and hard to 
explain. With still further improvements along the 
present line, wood pulp ware may make a complete 
revolution in our homes. It has already promised 
and fulfilled great things in interior decoration, but 
its application to the exterior parts of our houses 
may change modern architecture to such a degree 
that present styles will become antiquated. 

Instead of building houses with siding boards and 
shingles, large sheets or panels of wood pulp ware 
may be employed, giving a smoother and more en- 
during finish to the whole building. The outside 
ornamental work has already been improved upon 
by the wood pulp moldings and cornices. With 
the chemically-hardened fiber and glazed surface, 
the outside shcets would be impervious to water 
without the addition of paint, and they would be far 
more enduring. The saving in waste would also be 
an item. The heart of a tree alone yields fine siding 
boards and the loss from trimming is considerable. 
Nearly all parts of the spruce tree are used to make 
pulp. Excepting the bark and knotty branches, the 
loss is exceedingly small. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 
The “ New Woman,” ’tis said, is coming to town, 
And firmly putting her two feet down, 
Proclaiming that she has come to stay, 
With music for those who say her nay. 


If she is coming to stir up strife, 

To Craw fine lines ’twixt man and wife, 

Her presence could be better spared 

If she Comes alone as “the Woman who dared.” 


Who dares to come with chip on shoulder, 
With every step and pace made bolder, 
To rage and rant at fallen man, 

Herself to assume and lead the van. 


If thus the “‘ New Woman” comes to-day, 

It were better for all that she keep away, 
Better by far that she ne’er was born, 

That the sun ne’er shone on her birthday morn. 


But if she comes with soul aglow, 

With love for God and his World below, 

With a wish and a will for good to cme, 

She will have warm welcomes in heart and home. 


Welcomes and c:rdial grasp of hand, 

With earnest prayers that she may stand 

For the right, for union with mankind true, 

Then welcomes, dear woman, whether Old or New. 


—John Wentworth. 


A DOMESTIC SERVICE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your magazine is taken in the household where I 
work and is handed over to me. Though a working 
woman I have time to think and have put some of 
those thoughts on paper. My employer has often 
urged me to offer matter to the publishers, but except 
some “Letters from a Servant” in a Western 
journal, my name has never appeared in print. 

Sincerely yours, JANE MEIGs. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
By a “SERVANT GIRL.” 


There has been and continues to be much discus- 
sion over the domestic service problem, and the 
latest panacea, the thing which from the employers’ 
standpoint is to give them “a happy issue out of all 
their afflictions,” is a training school where servants 
shall be taught household work. 

The need of such a school is apparent. It is the 
only thing which can raise an important but now 
despised occupation to the level of respectable 
callings. When domestic service shall have become 
a respectable calling, young women of intelligence 
will find happiness in following it as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

There are at a rough calculation 12,000,000 families 
in the United States and but 2,000,000 servants. It 
follows then, that, when every servant is employed, 
there must be 10,000,000 families without help; or, as 
the case now stands there is but one servant good, 
bad or indifferent to every six mistresses. 

Why is it that while the army of unemployed 
women are seeking entrance to counting house, shop 
and factory, sofew notice that the latchstring is out at 
the kitchen doors of half the homes in the land? Is 
it the poorer pay? I speak from experience when I 
say a2 woman may have more physical comfort and 
lay up more money doing general lhhousework at three 
dollars or four dollars per week, than teaching or 
being a clerk at six dollars or even ten dollars, Is it 
the harder work? My own and others’ experience 
again, tells me that general housework for a good 
family in a well-to-do household is woman’s natural 
work, and is more conducive to general health and 
happiness than the work of the bookkeeper, the 
teacher or the seamstress. 

Domestic service is shunned because servants are 
considered menials, of a low grade intellectually, and 
consequently to be ostracized socially. They have 
no rights that any one is bound torespect. When 
the domestic service training school comes to be an 
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established fact and the graduated and diplomated 
domestic service girls knock at the kitchen door, the 
situation will be changed. Domestic service will be 
a trade, a business, a profession if you will, and there 
will be then no lacking of intelligent and self-respect- 
ing young women to fill its ranks. 

I have this thought to present in this paper: That 
the trained mistress should come with the trained 
servant; and also this, that notwithstanding the 
many employers and the few to employ, the com- 
petent mistress is not long without the competent 
maid. There is a general charge all along the line of 
housekeepers, of incompetence, wastefulness, indo- 
lence and general badness in servants. If the counter- 
charge is even made it falls unheeded or excites only 
a derisive smile. But that it might be truthfully 
made of a large proportion of American house- 
keepers, we servants know too well. 

In a plea for a training school a writer asks: 
“What does the average servant know of the science 
of cooking?” As much, I answer as the average 
mistress. When it comes to science, neither mis- 
tresses nor maids as a class know cooking or house- 
work under that term, but the mistress who knows 
how to order and the maid who has skill to prepare a 
tempting meal without subjecting the partakers of it 
to an attack of dyspepsia is scientific in a practical 
way. Each holds a certificate from the training 
school of common sense and experience than which 
there can be none better. 

That girl is fortunate who is called and chosen to 
work for a competent mistress. In the household of 
such a mistress the very requirements train the girl. 
There the palates are educated, cultivated, correct. 
The steak must come from the gridiron juicy and 
succulent instead of in leather chips from the frying 
pan ; the coffee must not be stale nor the tea boiled ; 
the bread must be light and sweet, nor is the loaf 
ever cut until the chemical change which makes it 
wholesome has occurred ; if the bird or game pie is 
to be eaten cold the cholera producing gases will be 
encouraged to escape ; soda must not be in evidence 
in the biscuit nor lard in the doughnuts and pastry, 
and throughout the establishment the best way, which 
is after all the easiest way is the rule, so that even 
the young untrained girl catches the inspiration, and 
doing her best does not blunder long. 

But put the competent girl into a household over 
which reigns the lady of misrule, and unless she stays 
as a home missionary her stay is short. The mistress 
may train the maid but the maid can do nothing for 
the untrained mistress. 

A lady I know irons her beautiful tablecloths as she 
irons her sheets, and her napkins like dish towels. 
The trained ways of the new help were “ upstart 
notions.” A girl asked her mistress if Yorkshire pud- 
ding should be prepared for dinner with the roast 
beef. “No,” was the answer, “I want pie instead 
of pudding for dessert.” (?) When the fresh firm roe 
was cooked with the fish the girl was told, “ Never 
again cook any of the inwards of a fish in my house !” 


When the frame of the fowl and the joint left from 
the roast were put to simmer for soup stock, the mis- 
tress ended the enterprise by saying, “We are not 
obliged to eat soap grease.” 

These trifles are mentioned only to show the need 
of enlightenment in two classes instead of one, and 
the helpless position of the competent girl unless her 
employer equally enlightened will give her a chance. 

Personally I know the best there is in the life and 
calling of a servant. It is a life where “labor is its 
own,” and often only “reward.” I follow it because 
it gives me a better return in health than any other 
occupation. I have the confidence, esteem and ap 
preciation of my employer, but even she, superior in 
many ways as she is, wealthy, philanthropic and a 
society leader, cannot change existing conditions. I 
am “only a servant” and debarred from social 
equality and recognition because of mycalling. I go 
to the cooking school and sometimes to the meetings 
of the Economic society, and those of a local Sodality 
club where I listen amusedly to papers and discus- 
sions on “ The Solidarity of Women,” but I go on 
from day to day with a growing consciousness that 
the club I am interested in has yet to be formed. 

It is a club for the social amelioration of the con- 
dition of the present day servant girl. The shabbily- 
dressed, down-trodden, ostracized, ignorant, possibly 
untidy servant of the common househoid. She who 
comes from the country home to work in town until 
the harvest shall call her back, or from over seas and 
is alone and homeless, or from the ragged city tene- 
ment where there is little to earn and many to keep. 

Is there a more exposed, defenceless class in this 
world of women? Poor child! She is always get- 
ting into trouble and who is there to help her? She 
works for unscrupulous people, who on the plea of 
breakage or dishonesty or incompetency, keep back 
her pay and dismiss her “ without a character,” or 
she falls ill through cold and insufficient clothing, or 
her “boy” betrays her and the maternity hospital 
brings her to the notice of the philanthropist, or she 
plods along unnoticed and unknown until her hunger 
for friendship or her desire for finery and gayety 
overcome her native modesty and she becomes 
material for the work of the Rescue League. 

O, I would be so glad, myself a little sister of the 
poor, to take each of these forlorn ones, the innocent 
and the unfortunate by the hand and say, yes, there 
is something for you also! Come! Join us, and let 
us be healthfully and heartily happy together. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. JANE MEIGs. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 

You are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you,— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over; 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed, 
Yesterday’s errors let yeste: day cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


WANTS ‘*SOME SUGGESTIONS.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Won’t some of the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING 
send me some suggestions for an entertainment— 
“The Deestrict Schule Examination?” Send as 
many as you please, the more the better, such as some 
excuses for absent pupils, some answers to questions 
in history, geography, grammar, etc. You will confer 
a very great favor on a sister in Canada. It is for 
our Y. M.C. A. Address, Mrs. H. H. 

Box 165, BERLIN, ONTARIO, CAN. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN THINKS OF GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


Eadstor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I think you can form an idea of my estimate of 
your magazine, when I tell you I have ten Volumes, 
and hope to have as many more. My family say I 
“swear by Goop HousEKEEPING,” and if I say that 
is my authority for any statement, then there is an 
appeal. I am very much attached to the book, and 
it seems more like the visit of a dear friend each 
month than a combination of printers’ ink and paper, 
and each contributor is a veritable person to me. I 
grieved as fpr a delightful guest departed, when 
Catherine Owen died. Mrs. H.C. H. 

BERLINE, ONTARIO, CAN 


ABOUT RETURN POSTAGE.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I enclose a little article on the Bicycle, which I 
trust will be acceptable. Should it not prove so, 
kindly advise me, and I will forward stamps for its 
return. 


All such communications, of course, go to the sep- 
ulchre of ‘“ Filed away to be called for.” Inasmuch 
as it takes the same amount of postage to “kindly 
inform me” that it does to send notice of acceptance 
or return of MS, it would seem that there could not 
possibly be any occasion for repeating what are 
“Jaw and gospel” with Goop HovuSEKEEPING as well 


as in all publications using miscellaneous contribu- 
tions— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manu- 
scripts returned in case of non-acceptance, must in- 
close return postage with their communications. 4// 
manuscript unaccompanied with return postage, in case 
of not being retained for use, will be filed away for safe 
keeping “ until called for.” 


A POPULAR GRIDDLE, 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

In Goop HovsEKEEPING for December, 1891, page 
287, I find an article on * Our National Cake,” written 
by Martha Newton, with the accompanying illustra- 
tion of griddle. I have been trying for some time to 
replace cue which we have broken. Could you tel! 
me of the writer of the article or where I could pur- 
chase, and the prices of same in the different sizes. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. Mrs. W. C. L. H. 


We are not able to identify “‘ Martha Newton,” the 
writer of the “Griddle” paper in 1891 Goop House- 
KEEPING, the name as printed being a nom de plume. 
It is a matter of regret, too, that we cannot give our 
correspondent the desired information as to where 
the “Griddles” can be obtained, but the reprinting 
of the illustration, as above, it is fair to presume, may 
lead some of those who secured the Griddles when 
“Martha Newton’s” paper first appeared, to recall 
the circumstance, and be able to give our Nantucket 
correspondent the information wanted. If so, “The 
Cozy Corner” will be open to such responses.— Zditor 
of Goop HouseEKEEPING. 


DINNER TABLE ETIQUETTE 
At the White House, Washington, D. C. 

A long-time, close reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
whose commendations and criticisms of its conduct 
are duly appreciated by its Editor, sends us the fol- 
lowing note, accompanied by the request that it “is 
not for publication, but merely a suggestion for the 
Editor’s pen.” 

Inasmuch, however, as “the Editor’s pen” could 
not well improve upon the “story,” as told by our 
friend and contributor, we venture to disobey orders, 
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for the reason that the writer is fortunate enough to 


be able to “speak from the book,” from long experi- 
ence in and association with the subject matter of 
the note :— 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I submit to you this clipping from the Boston 
Herald of February 3d, thinking that it might be 
worth reprinting in Goop HousEKEEPING; although 
your readers may not have the authority absolutely 
vested in the executive in such matters. 

I know a hostess who is given to dinner parties, 
and in the few instances where people have been late, 
although not waited for, they have been crossed off 
her calling list on the grounds that if they were not 
able to be in attendance promptly, they should have 


The two vacant seats at the latest dinner at the White 
House teach a lesson in social etiquette which may well 
be spread abroad for the public benefit. The solicitor- 
general and his wife arrived at the White House after the 
other guests had taken their seats at the table, and the 
door was closed against the late comers. If the same rule 
obtained at all private dinner parties a great many ill- 
mannered people would be treated as they deserve. One 
of the rudest things in the whole category of social offences 
is coming late to dinner. _ 


The hostess mentioned does right, and the course 
adopted at the Washington White House, in the 
paragraph above referred to, might well be copied 
in all well ordered private homes.—ditor of Goop 
HOUuSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING AND POOR HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

Pardon me, Mr. or Mrs. Editor, for what you may 
perhaps think infringing in “ what is none of my busi- 
ness,” but I have been a careful reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING ever since it hada being, and have 
had much interest in and commendation for the pa- 
tience and perseverance with which you have labored 
“In the Interests of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold.” There can be no Higher Life on earth than 
the Higher Life of the Household, and labor in such 
a behalf is the noblest to which the hands of either 
man or womankind can be put, making a truism of 
what Carlyle said, “ Labor wide as the earth has its 
summit in heaven.” 

This labor, however, is not one of saying and senti- 
ment alone, but corrals in its grasp of successful 
effort, multitudinous features of petty detail and 
doing, such as can only bear good fruit in the Homes 
of the World, by being communicated from one to 
another, in a manner like unto the writing down of 
trivial matters, that have a bearing on the small doings 
of the household, good and bad, pleasant and disa- 
greeable, fortunate and unfortunate, notes of suc- 
cesses and failures, such as your Cozy Corner col- 
umns afford, progressive, though practical, suzgest- 
ing an outcome of experimental effort, and which 


may be productive of good to those who are seeking 
to know how to do things to the best possible advan- 
tage, in the interests of attaining unto the Higher 
Life, to which Goop HousEkEEPING is so earnestly 
devoted. 

As an example of what I am “driving at,” let me 
ask you to re-print the following clippings made from 
one sitting of the “New England Tourist,” a journal 
devoted to the interests of the traveling world more 
especially, the paragraphs here quoted being appli- 
cable to those “at home” as well as to those going 
abroad either for pleasure or profit : 

“The greatest care should be taken with meat to 
be sure it is in no wise tainted. 

“ By a good bed is meant a wire spring bottom, and 
nice hair mattress, wide sheets, wool blankets, and 
good, sweet, feather pillows. 

“Bread should be baked slowly, and long enough 
to have a good, brown crust both top and bottom. 
No loaf should be over four inches thick when baked, 
and never wrapped in bread cloths, nor put under 
cover until cool, but placed so that the air can get all 
over and under it to allow the steam to evaporate, 
not to re-enter the bread to make it moist and heavy. 

“‘ Never imagine that cooking will make meat sweet, 
nor that the odor of tainted meat while cooking has 
not reached the nostrils of every guest within the 
house and around it. A cook should examine, and 
cut every doubtful particle of meat away. Guests 
will resent having stale meat, though they may say 
nothing at thetime. It is said that French people 
like spoiled meat. We are Americans and like noth- 
ing too old. 

“Tt is now acknowledged that we have been eating 
under-done vegetables too long. It is a mistake to 
think things are done because a fork or something 
else can be stuck intothem. ‘lhereis acertain flavor 
to be secured in almost every article of food which 
determines whether it is cooked sufficiently. Green 
corn, for instance, some say can be cooked in fifteen 
minutes, but the flavor is raw when cooked only that 
length of time; forty-five minutes produces a far 
better flavor, but no salt should be put into the watei 
until just before taking off.” 

“ All of which is respectfully submitted,” in the 
hope that others of the readers “will go and do like- 
wise,” reproducing from the well-filled storehouses of 
everyday reading, similar suggestions to those above 
quoted for edification and enlightenment in the 
Homes of the World. Mrs. A. M. G. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


— 


OLD VIRGINIA RECIPES. 
Old, Yet New and—Good. 
Editor of Goov HOUSEKEEPING: 

I again venture to send you some of my old Vir- 
ginia recipes, hoping to find my usual kind reception 
in your pages. These recipes are entirely new in one 
sense, though they are very old as well as thoroughly 
reliable in another. I have been spending the sum- 
mer in the old colonial town of Bath, Virginia, and 
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friends and contemporaries of Washington and Fair- 

fax, I found many of the enclosed. That for curing 

bacon is especially fine, and is said to have been bor- 

rowed by General Washington for his private use. I 

trust you will find them available for my old friend, 

Goop HousEKEEPING. P. 
JessuPSs, MARYLAND. 


Mrs. PHILtip PENDLETON’s GumMBo.—Cut a chicken 
into four or five pieces, fry it brown, and season with pep- 
perand salt. Have ready a gallon of okra chopped fine, 
being careful not to use the tops or any hard part, as it is 
thus more tender and better flavored. Stir the okra and 
chicken together, add six or eight tomatoes a:d f-y all 
with a few slicesof nice ham. Cut thecornfrom he >>bs 
of eight fresh young ears and add to the other 11 gr-di- 
ents, not frying the corn. Pour over all three quarts of 
boiling water, and let it boil down until the chicken is per- 
fectly tender and easily pulled apart with a fork. Gumbo 
thus made will be very thick. Do not boil it too much, 
and add more boiling water until it is of the consistency 
of soup. 


VIRGINIA CURED Hams.-—For 1,000 pounds of pork, 
mix together one bushel of Liverpool fine salt, four pounds 
of brown sugar and four pounds of saltpeter. Rub the 
meat well with the mixture and pack it with the skin down 
in a close vessel with a good covering of the mixture be- 
tween every layer. Let it remain two weeks, then repack, 
placing that which was at the bottom of the vessel on top, 
and pour the liquor produced over it. Continue this prac- 
tice for eight weeks, when the meat will be ready to hang 
up forsmoking. Hickory wood must be used for thelatter 
process. In April take the hams down, examine them 
carefully and rub each one with hickory ashes and cayenne 
pepper, then putin paper bags and tie thin cotton cloth 
over them. When ready to cook, wash the ham thor- 
oughly and put in the boiler with sufficient cold water to 
cover it well. Inthe morning put the boiler on the back 
part of the stove and let it simmer six hours. The meat 
is improved by letting it stand in the water it was cooked 
in until cold. 

Best CuRED BEEF.—To every four gallons of water 
put six pints of fine salt, two ounces of saltpeter and one 
and a half ounces of brown sugar. Boil and skim, and 
when cold pour over the beef. Directly the beef is cut up 
lay it in soft water for six hours. Then pour the water off 
and put the cold brine over the meat. 


SEASONING SAUSAGE.—For ten pounds of meat take 
three and a half ounces of salt, two ounces of pepper, one 
ounce of sage and one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. 
Put the seasoning on the meat before chopping and it 
will insure its thorough distribution, and keep it warm by 
the fire until ready for chopping. Never use water for 
softening. 


STUFFED MANGOES—Cut a slit in the side of each 
mango and place in brine for four days. Thenremove the 
seeds and return to the brine for twenty-four hours. Put 
a few into the kettle at a time with a little alum and 
enough vinegar to cover them, cover with cabbage leaves 
and let them come to a boil. When cool enough, stuff 
them with the following: equal parts of celery seed, white 
and yellow mustard seed,grated horse-radish,cloves,allspice 
and peppers—all whole. Chop fine green peppers, a few 
red peppers, cucumbers, mangoes and onions, mix with the 
spices and soften with olive oil. When the mangoes are 


stuffed and sewed up, place them in stone jars and pour 
over them boiling vinegar in whic! spices have been boiled, 
adding a little olive oil to each jar when cold, and a few 
smal! lumps of alum to keep the pickle firm. 

OLD VIRGINIA SWEET PICKLE.--Two gallons of chopped 
cabbage, five tablespoonfuls of mustard, three gills of mus- 
tard seed, two saltspoonfuls of ground pepper, two of 
ground cloves, one gill of salt, one quart of onions chopped 
fine, half a gallon of chopped celery, a little celery seed, 
three pounds of sugar and three quarts of vinegar. Put 
ail together in a porcelain-lined kettle, boil well and stir 
frequently. Tie the ground spices together in a little 
muslin bag, and when the pickle is nearly cold add toita 
little tumeric, also in a bag. 


CUCUMBER PICKLE.—One gallon of vinegar, two pounds 
of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of allspice, six tablespoon- 
fuls of celery seed, two of turmeric, two of ground black 
pepper, two of whole black pepper, six red peppers, one 
teacupful of horse-radish, half an ounce of Engiish garlic, 
half an ounce of bark cinnamon 


SLICED CUCUMBERS.—Slice twenty-five cucumbers and 
half a dozen onions, sprinkle them with half a teacupful 
of salt and let them remain all day. At night put them 
to drain in a sieve. Next morning place them in layers 
in a jar with black pepper and red, white mustard seed, 
and a little celery seed. Fill the jar with cold vinegar, and 
cover the top with best olive oil. 


BRANDY PEACHES.—Put the peachesin a kettle of boil- 
ing lye and let them scald until the fuzz begins to peel off. 
Then throw them into cold water, and after cleaning them 
off with a sharp knife, throw into a bow! of fresh, cold 
water. Make asirup of one pound of sugar to a pint of 
water, let it boil for ten minutes, then put in the peaches 
and let them boil until easily pricked witha straw. Then 
put the fruit in jars, letting the sirup boil sometime longer, 
until thick and rich. When cool add California brandy 
or whiskey in the proportion of one-third of a gallon of 
brandy to a gallon of sirup, and pour over the peaches. 


STUFFED CABBAGE.—Take a fine head of cabbage, 
break off the rough outer leaves and put the head in hot 
water until the remaining leaves can be turned back with- 
out breaking. Then take the heart out and chop it fine 
with some celery. Makea force meat of cold chicken, a 
little veal, some ham, two crackers, one onion, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, a little cayenne pepper, black 
pepper and salt, mix these with the chopped cabbage and 
celery put all carefully into the cabbage where the heart 
has been removed, letting the leaves fall in place over it. 
When entirely filled and closed, put in a cloth and boil. 
When done, serve in a dish with drawn butter over it. 
The forcemeat must be highly seasoned, as much of the 
strength is lost in boiling. Sausage may be added to the 
other ingredients for stuffing if desired. 


INDIAN CuuTNEY.—lalf a pound of salt, half a pound 
of mustard seed, one pound of seedless raisins, one pound 
of brown sugar, two pounds of acid apples, cut fine, two 
ounces of garlic, three ounces cayenne pepper, two quarts 
of good vinegar, one pound of tamarinds and a handful of 


mint cut fine. Boil the apples in a quart of vinegar, being 
careful not to burn. Boil the sugar in a pint of vinegar 
and set tocool. Stone the tamarinds, chop the raisins, 
place them in a bowl and mix well, adding the remaining 
vinegar. Let it stand a little while, then tie down close. 
The longer kept the better, but it can be used the first 
season. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter baining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IN ANAGRAM. 
PuzZLE. 
408.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE SLEEPING ROOM 
AND BATH ROOM. 

The present issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains the last 
in the series of The Household in Anagram. This has been a 
very popular series, and as one of our puzzlers says: “The 
anagrams have given pleasure, and zre worth guessing even 
without reward” Without further introduction we give the 
list of seventy-five names of articles of use in the Sleeping 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, an elegant set (one dozen) 
of the Meriden Britannia Company's “ The Embossed Pattern,” 
extra plate, teaspoons, for the first correct answer; Second 
Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HovusEKEEPING for 
the second ditto; 7hird Prize, one year’s subscription to Ama- 
teur Gardening for the third such list. Number the answers 
in order from 1 to 75. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xiv 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, March 28, 
1896. 


Prize PuzzLeE—ANSWERS. 


407.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE SEWING ROOM 
AND NURSERY. 

The successful contestants for the anagram announced in 
this month's issue are: 

Mrs. Helen T. Clarke of Northumberland, Pa., who takes 
first; Della B. Judson of Union Springs, Cayuga county, 
N. Y., second; and Eleanor Butcher of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
who takes third. . 

The correct list is as follows : 


Room and Bath Room disguised in anagrammatical form. 


. Moose, M. C. D. 

. Odear Ben such fun is fair. 

B. X. go in as hope vases. 

Hie! rush bars. 

. Ox, dull piece boa loss. 

. Toy, tar tiles. 

. Sure shot both. 

Miss Hob work. 

. Sun tires came. 

. Blue Sir Hans? 

. No host R. but she had 
noons O. K. 

. L. ring cost gun. 

. Ray ship train. 

. Select wakes J. 

. S. D. said come Ben's girls. 

. R. R. rig is morn. 

. Let ghost serve C. R. 
C. H. sick hens are deaf. 

. Ten bay lots C. F. 

. S. Coles gave. 
Bub T’s hat. 

. R. L. take cows. 

. O. M. Call’s rack. 

. Slow bets. 

. What S. S. 
ponds. 

. Toes titles. 

. Slap her S. S. 

. Bar us car fuse. 

. Show this butter L. A. K. 

. Let R. vote no bugs. 

. Should cud canes be gone. 

. B. go find sled. 

. Salt cod weeds or barns. 

. Rail pens rise mud. 

. Dull Fan’s cab for Coxe. 

. G. Bob Saxon has seed. 

. Her maps. 
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. Dad, Kate’s queerbad store. 39. 
. Teach G. bass. 


Mary’s round cash B. T. B. 


A funny fad press some cap. 
Hose tax B. 


. Oh! bound to her lots K. 
. E. Camp see furs. 

. I time chess Ned C. 

. L arrive cheers. 

. G. S. been slid. 

. Less small tin G. 


I send cars gess. 
Smart gin Watts. 


. Sad lines R. G. Best. 
. N.S. gives hats. 
. La! slide down raft dear 


raven. 


. C. F. has steam. 
. Shall mop coal. 
. Hard morns R. I. 


C. bent lemon gems. 


. Shy Erma I lit burs. 


Z. R. roasts pan rods. 
I, ox, opened brawls. 


. Prince D’s hook vial. 
. Fan’s ride poses hill. 
. Nice vise luck T. 

Lang chose 64. 


Tom A. 
spends. 
Oh! H. sold robbers rum. 


can run as he 


. She saw cat C. 
67. H. Burns has gives. 
. She be torn buns. 
. I ship one bar X. 
. C. Rice’s gas A. 
71. N. N. B. sold man mat 


ties. 


B.S. 

. B. L. chose hurts. 
. Thin maps G. L. 
. His U. S. brewer. 
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. Sewing machines. 
. Cribs and cradles. 38. 
. Pins and needles. 39 
. Workbaskets. 

. White iron bedsteads. 
. Darning cotton. 

. Rocking horses. 

. Emery bags. 

. Dress forms. 

. Baby baskets. 

. Dolls’ tea sets. 


37- 


Fashion plates and dress 48. 
patterns. 49- 


. Tape measures. 50. 
Sewing silk and twist St. 


. Children’s rocking chairs. 52. 
. Toy kitchens. 


. Buttonhole scissors. 
. Sewing tables. 


. Yardsticks. 


. Baby jumpers. 
. Linen picture books. 


. Dressmakers’ charts. 


. Beeswax. 


. Baby blankets. 


Hooks and eyes. 


. Rattle boxes. 


. Bisque and wax dolls. 63. 


. Babies’ bath pans. 64 


Velveteen and dress braid. 65. 


. Fibre chamois and hair 66 


cloth. 67. 


. Cambric and percaleé6s. 


linings. 69 


. Dress shields. 70. 
. Babies’ brushes and 71. 


. Powder boxes. 


combs. 72. 
73- 


. Mocca ins and socks. 74 


. Dress stays. 


75- 


Needle cases. 
Pin trays. 
Children's building blocks. 


. Noah’s Ark. 

. Pincushions. 

. Tape and darning needles. 
. Basting thread. 

. Express wagons. 

. Doll carriages. 

. Horns and drums. 

. Wastebaskets. 


Shears and scissors. 
Tracers. 

Piece bags. 

Babies’ worsted sacks. 
Sewing lamps. 
Darning balls. 


. Stilettos. 
- Silver and celluloid 


thimbles. 


. Toy horses and lambs. 
. Teething rings. 


Rubber dolls. 


. Glove-mending silk. 
. Safety pins. 

. Black linen thread. 
. Pearl buttons. 


Dolls’ bedsteads. 
Mourning pins. 
Dolls’ pianos. 
Letter blocks. 
Jack-in-the-box. 
Crochet hooks. 
Knitting needles. 
Toy engines. 
Dolls’ cradles. 
Yam and tape. 
Baby carriages. 
Toilet soaps. 
Guns and tops. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 
The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow! 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


IN THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
“Blue Monday has been a défe noir to generations 
of housekeepers—it can easily be made Bright Mon- 
day by using a little forethought,” says Annabel Lee 
in her paper on “ Domestic Economy.” ‘This num- 
ber is given to “The Weekly Routine,” and in addi- 
tion to pertinent suggestions for each day of the 


seven, the author presents a carefully arranged bill 
of fare, with recipes for some of the more pretentious 
dishes—quite a fine array of culinary lore being thus 
furnished. It is all in the line of making the home 
more bright and attractive, while at the same time 
less burdensome for the painstaking housewife. 


Sharlot*Mabridth Hall writes of “ Fitness and Un- 
fitness in Dress,” the subject of her essay being par- 
tially outlined in the second title, “Two Girls, Two 
Wardrobes, and a Lover.” Of course one of the girls 
was very pretty, but devoid of taste ; while the other, 
much plainer by nature, had the gift of selecting 
things to give the best effect. As only one lover is 
introduced, it scarcely requires a prophet to antici- 
pate the outcome of the story—which is quite a 
pleasing tale, apart from the “moral” which is 
conveyed. 

“ Everyday Etiquette” is from the pen of M. E. 
Merriman, and covers all the points regarding the 
making and receiving of calls,—cards and their use, 


—important matters for all who would “do the right 
thing in the right way” in these social observances. 
There will be found something about regulation 
cards, card wording and engraving, “calling” and 
“ visiting,” how many cards to have, timely and un- 
timely calls, calls of condolence, calls of congratula- 
tion, P. P. C. cards, family cards, invitation cards, 
call and card account book—in fact, quite a generous 
presentation of the whole matter of card lore. 


“Camera Flash Lights ’"—taken in the inner temple 
of the home—by Clark W. Bryan, touchingly tells 
how two hearts became estranged, and the gulf be- 
tween them grew wider, till finally the voice of a 
child—their child—speaking from the shadow of the 
grave, opened the way to a new union of hearts and 
of hands. 


Under the title of “ Perfection in Baking,” some 
of the choice things from Emil Braun's valuable new 
book are sampled for the benefit of readers of Goop 
HouseEKEEPING. There are some new theories and 
ways set forth, and all well-equipped housekeepers 
will desire to see what Mr. Braun has to offer. 


In a similar line, * The Bachelor and the Chafing 
Dish ” introduces the reader to Deshler Welch’s new 
work, and in addition to a careful review of the book, 
samples some of its best things, as representative of 
many others which will be found in the completer 
work. 


In a closely related vein will be found the original 
paper on “ Bachelor Suppers,” by Emma Paddock 
Telford; which also introduces the chafing dish, with 


a variety of appropriate recipes. 


As though to make the number a special one for 
the benefit of our “unmarried gentlemen friends,” 
place is given to the “ Confessions of a Bachelor,” 
“repentant o’er his doom,” though the author veils 
his identity for the present. 


Then there are an exceptional number of bright, 
short sketches, on a wide variety of topics, among 
them being “Two Views of Cookery,” by Helen 
McD. Rundle; “ Interesting Memoranda of the Do- 


ings of the Economical Club.” by Palissy; “The 


Dining Table—Its Coverings, its Belongings, its 
Comforts, and its Cheer,” by Charlotte Whitcomb ; 
“How to Wash a Piano,” by Mary M. Ward; “ Po- 
tatoes for Beakfast or Lunch,” by Mrs. S. H. Snider; 
“Fireside Popular Pastimes,’’ describing an up-to- 
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date candy pull, by Henrietta L. Rowe; “ Dainty 
Needlework,” by Carrie May Ashton; and “ Home,” 
by A. S. Brendle. 


The various Goop HousEKEEPING departments are 
full of choice matter, some original, some selected, 
but all thoroughly good and educational in the high- 
est way ; while the Anagram page tells its own story. 


In the way of original verse, the procession is led 
by the illustrated poem, “The Old Red Barn,” by 
Curtis May. 
found “ March,” by Sarah E. Howard; “ Greeting to 
March,” by Emma Crain Howe; “I Remember,” by 
Grace W. Haight; ‘“ One Cent,” by Clark W. Bryan: 
“Grandfather’s Hymn Book,” by Anna Henshaw; 
“A Winter Dawning,” by Irene Putnam; “From 
Light to Light,” by Edward A. Rand; “A Fair Un- 
known,” by A. M. L. Hawes; “The New Woman,” 
by John Wentworth; ‘“Candymantown,” by I. B. 
Holmes; and in “Mothers and Children,” “ ‘The 
Smile of A Babe in Sleep,” by Clark W. Bryan. 

GIFT GIVING. 

The giving of gifts is a procedure in the family 
life that not only “grows by what it feeds on,” but 
grows fat and well liking, at least for the pur- 
veyors of merchandise. But what a sham it has 
come to be; what a travesty in the matter of “giving 
of gifts.” Jones gives Smith a wheelbarrow, and 
Smith gives Jones a pug dog, that has long been an 
eyesore in the family, in return. Mrs. Thompson 
gives Mrs. Peterson, who has nothing to put in them, 
a pair of elegant vases, and Mrs. Peterson, in return, 
gives Mrs. Thompson a pair of old colonial fireirons, 
although Mrs. Thompson has no fireplace to put them 
in. Susan Jane gives her next door neighbor and 
companion a copy of the “Lives of Great Men” 
from the days of Adam and Eve down to the time 
of the Chicago World’s Fair, with pictures of “ those 
who bought and sold doves in the White City, as 
men and women of mark.” 

The old-fashioned gifts of love and tender remem- 
brance are not “up to date.” Gifts are too often bar- 
gains, cheap, often coarse, inappropriate, and some- 
times offensive. And yet they are gifts made in the 
name of brotherly love and affection, in the name of 
friendship and esteem between man and man. It is 
the fashion, however, and Dame Fashion must be 
followed, however astray she may lead. 

By all means give presents, give good will and 
good sense, but give modestly, sincerely and un- 
ostentatiously. 


In the body of the Magazine will be. 


“‘The Review of Reviews” Circulating Library by Cunning- 
ham Moffet. 

Some years ago Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of The Review 
of Reviews, became convinced that there must be thou- 
sands of people in Great Britain and Ireland who live too 
far away from any free library for it to be of use to them, 
and whose small income prohibits them from buying new 
books, or subscribing a guinea annually to Mudies’ or 
Smith’s mammoth concerns. For these people who have 
absolutely no means of gratifying their taste for really 
good literature, either new or classical, Mr. Stead instituted 
his Circulating Library. 

As it was to be, above all things, “ popular,” the sub- 
scription price has been placed very low, namely: thirty 
shiilings a quarter. In organizing a club it is customary 
to obtain if possible thirty individuals to subscribe a 
shilling each, which makes the terms exactly a penny a 
week. Application forms are furnished to those who have 
in charge the formation of these clubs, and when a quarter’s 
subscription has been received at the London office (Mow- 
bray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C.,) a large box 
containing from forty-five to fifty volumes, including ten 
bound magazines and illustrated weekly papers, is immedi- 
ately shipped to the address of the club’s librarian, carriage 
paid, providing he lives in England, Wales or the Low- 
lands of Scotland; the Circulating Library also defrays 
the cost of their return. When a case has to be sent to 
any other part of the British islands, two shillings and six 
pence is charged to cover the cost of carriage. Special 
terms are arranged for centers taking several boxes and 
interchanging them locally, and also for boxes going 
abroad. The quarter or half year term begins from the 
date the box of books is despatched from London. 

By an elaborate system of bookkeeping, it is so arranged 
that no set of subscribers gets any book twice. Each box 
contains an entirely new collection of books and is intended 
to be kept for three months. This gives each reader 
sufficient time to read every book in the box. If the box 
is kept for a week, or part of a week, longer than that 
time, a fine of two shillings is imposed. Should the case 
be kept for more than a week the subscribers must keep it 
for another three months, when the full quarterly subscrip- 
tion will be charged. By paying a half-year subscription 
of fifty shillings, a club can keep a case six months, but 
for all practical purposes it has been found best to en- 
courage a change of boxes every three months. 

As to the kind of literature sent out it may be said that 
much time and care has been spent in making the list of 
books as comprehensive as possible, so that whether a 
person is interested in fiction, history, travels, theology, 
poetry or science of any kind, he will be sure to find more 
than one book to his taste. Every book, to whatever class 
of literature it belongs, is the best of its kind. A reader 
will never find trash among these books. Each box that 
is sent out is constantly revised and kept strictly up to 
date, and this is particularly with regard to novels which 
occupy a prominent place in the list. Certain standard 
novelists, like Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and George 
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Eliot, are never out of date, and can be read over and over 
again; while there are always a number of these still each 
box contains many of the very latest works of fiction by 
Thomas Hardy, Hall Caine, “Ian Maclaren,” Stanley 
Weyman and other equally well-known writers. 

Should a club so desire, smaller boxes will be furnished 
containing sixty volumes for which the subscription is 
only thirty shillings the half-year. This would enable 
subscribers to obtain the use of books at the absurdly low 
figure of a half-penny (one cent) per week, if the club con- 
sisted of thirty members, but the books in these cases are 
more “popular’’ than in the others, and they therefore 
appeal to a different class of readers. Like everything 
else the remarkable editor of The Review of Reviews has 
undertaken this Circulating Library has been very success. 
ful, extending not only throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland but to the Continent as well. 


The Womans Manual. 

THE WoMAN’S MANUAL OF PaRLIAMENTARY Law. With 
practical illustrations especially adapted to women’s organ” 
izations. By Harriette R. Shattuck, president of tne Boston 
Political Class. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, 
285 pages, 75 cents. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their clubs, 
unions, or any organizations where it is important to con- 
duct meetings properly. Parliamentary princ ples and 
rules are given, the reasons why certain things are done 
are explained, and (which is still more essential) these are 
supplemented by practical illustrations in dialogue form, 
which make so clear the points presented that the most 
inexperienced person cannot fail tounderstandthem. The 
book is made as elementary and simple as possible,—con- 
taining all the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
making motions, of voting, etc..—while at the same time it 
omits nothing which is essential to a knowledge of the 
principles, rules, and practice of parliamentary law. 


Studies in the Thought World. 

STUDIES IN 1HE THOUGHT WORLD; or Practical Mind Art. 
By Henry Wood, author of ‘ Ideal Suggestion,” “God's 
Image in Man,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 269 pages, $1.25. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard. 

This volume contains a collection of what the author 
designates as “ disconnected studies,” gathered and pre- 
sented to the publicin book form. A part of these con- 
sist of lectures and essays which have not before been 
published, while the others, though edited and revised in 
some cases, have previously appeared in various maga- 
zines. While all of the papers are metaphysical, psycho- 
logical or evolutionary in character, they are in nearly all 
cases complete in themselves, so that the casual reader 
may readily take up one of the topics and find it completely 
treated. Those interested in modern thought and specu- 
lation along these lines will find in these essays basic ideas 
and logical deductions in line with the author's strong and 
widely accepted teachings. They are eminently calculated 
to develop the human faculty for thought. 

The Lottery Ticket. 

THE Lorrery Ticktt. By J. T. Trowbridge. Cloth, 202 

pages. Illustrated; $1. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 


Like all of Mr. Trowbridge’s books for youth, this one 
tells a most wholesome story, while it possesses much 
dramatic interest. The temptations surrounding Weber 
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Lockridge are similar to those which have to be met by 
many young men entering upon a business life, and told 
in the author's delightful style the story is one that cannot 
fail to have an elevating influence on the career of all 
young people who read it. It originally appeared as a 
serial in the Youth’s Companion, but in its present form 
it is considerably enlarged; several chapters and parts of 
chapters have been added in order to introduce scenes 
deemed needful for a satisfactory completion of the nar- 
rative, but which could not be conveniently brought within 
the limited space allowed to serials in the Companion. 


Echoes of Battle. 

EcHors OF BaTrLe. By Bushrod Washington James, mem- 
ber of the Sons of the Revolution, Historical Society of Penn 
sylvania, etc. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 222 pages; $2. Phila 
delphia, Henry T. Coats & Co. 

This volume presents a collection of verse and prose 
sketches, touching events connected with both the war of 
the Revolution and of the rebellion. In the latter conflict 
the author saw service as a volunteer surgeon after the 
battles of the Antietam and of Gettysburg, and his per- 
sonal recollections of scenes in which he was a participant 
or of which he was a witness forms the most interesting 
portion of the volume; though the verse is excellent and 
the notes on the Revolution are of value to the student of 
American history. The patriotic spir.t is strons through- 
out, and the mechanical execution of the book is very 
creditable. All of the poems and sketches are accom 
panied by illustrations, and these are of more than usual 
excellence and fidelity. 


The One Who Looked On. 

THE ONE Wuo LookepD ON. By F. F. Montressor, author 
of “Into the Highways and Hedges.” Cloth, 16mo, 215 
pages, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

This novel, which is very pleasantly told, deals in a 
fresh way with Irish and English characters, opening in a 
house at Ballymohr where “there was very little money 
and plenty of love,” changing a little later to a house in 
London, “ where it was just the other way.’ The story is 
put into the mouth of Susie, a sweet Irish girl, devoted 
friend of the two wards, whose guardian is Sir Charles 
Bargreave, the central figure of the narrative. Sir Charles, 
while not a wholly lovable personage, displays a strong, 
upright, manly character, and his pathetic love episode 
gives a tender tone to the recital which adds much to its 
charm. 


Kyzie Dunlee. 

Kyzie DuNLEE—“ A Golden Girl.” By Sophie May, author 
of “ Wee Lucy,” etc. Cloth, square 16mo, illustrated, 7< 
cents. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Sophie May’s children series are masterpieces in their 

line, and young and old alike find keen delight in their 

charming pages. The stories deal so affectionately, so 
reasoningly with child-growth that the character of each 
little one comes forth like a flower in springtime and re- 
freshes all who read, as well as suzgesting to manva 
parent, we hope, the means of obtaining their children’s 
obedience through love, instead of throug) fear. As 

Sophie May tells them, we are only too happy to listen to 

each tiniest detail of the lives of the little folk, for they 

prove interesting and amusing in the extreme — as may 
all child-lives if sympathetically studied. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


MARCH, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 


Advertising Agency Branch in charge «f Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.coa year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money order, payabie to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes t» be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot te responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Recelpts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 paced rs $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 4500) facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | jjJustration,37 so | Page, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ; Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 


on 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


tr Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
334 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


**AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter,to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is oneef those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises af unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovsEKEEPING enters upon thenew year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the publie 
at large for along time to come —Brcoklyn Standard Union. 
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FOR MEN MUST WORK. 


THE MANY UNCOMPLAINING BUT WEARY TOILERS. 


They Go Without Rest to Make Sure of Happiness for Others. Overwrought Nerves Work 
Half Fed and Cry Out with Pain. 


For eight out of every ten men who ever take a 
vacation, there remains behind some hard working, 
uncomplaining toiler who is only too happy if he 
can provide a rest and a change for those dear 
to him. 

The number of such overwrought men, who simply 
toil right on without so much as a two weeks’ respite 
a year, is surprisingly large. 

Grateful wives and children should see, then, that 
these cheerful and unselfish fathers and brothers do 
not “work themselves to death.” Signs of failing 
strength and nervous weakness, that none so quickly 
detect as they, should be promptly and firmly com- 
batted. 


A thorough feeding of worn-out nervous tissues by 
Paine’s celery compound soon does away with every 
form of nervous debility and exhaustion. This great 
nerve and brain invigorator, Paine’s celery compound, 
supplies rich material for the repair of all the nerve 
tissues. It makes the thin, used-up blood again 
capable of feeding the system, and purifies it of all 
humors that work harm to the body. 


There are countless men so absorbed in business 
that they disregard the indications of nervous weak- 
ness and think that their neuralgia, headaches and 
rheumatism are trifles. It is the duty of those mem- 
bers of the household who see this gradual decline 
from health to insist on a building up of the “run- 
down ” system and a strengthening of the nerves and 
brain by a vigorous tonic like Paine’s celery com- 
pound. 


In every city in this country there are homes that 
have escaped sickness and misfortune because some 
prudent member has known the value of Paine’s cel- 
ery compound for strengthening nerves and brain, 
purifying the blood, and building up the vigor of the 
tired body. For overworked men, for nervous, “ run- 
down ” women, in a bloodless condition, Paine’s cel- 
ery compound is the regular prescription of family 
practitioners all overthe country. Ithas permanent- 
ly freed thousands from neuralgia, rheumatism, dys- 
pepsia, kidney troubles, and blood diseases by invig- 
orating the body, purifying the blood and feeding the 
nerves. Nothing gives strength like Paine’s celery 
compound. 


Women too often suffer from some weakness that 
was never intended for them by nature. 

When trouble or hard work or excitement in either 
sex have rendered the nervous system so morbidly 
wide-awake that sleep is denied, the over-tired brain 
must be helped to get quickly back to its healthy 
normal condition, or serious mischief ensues. 


Paine’s celery compound accomplishes this as 
nothing else has ever done. 

It at once begins to regulate and equalize the over- 
wrought nerves and to restore to them their lost tone. 

It brings to the disabled, debilitated nervous tis- 
sues the peculiar nerve food which they must have to 
build up their parts. 

Paine’s celery compound is a perfect nerve food. 
It quickly feeds weakened parts, removes all irrita- 
tion, allows the rest from pain they need so badly, 
and restores all the myriad deep-lying nerve parts all 
over the body toa healthy, quiet working. Thisisthe 
way this remarkable invigorator makes people well. 

Reports of its marvelous working come from cities 
as far apart as New Orleans and Montreal. 


USEFUL BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 
Art and Fancy Work. 

Mrs. Nella Daggett of Boston, has recently written 
a book, ‘“ Fancy Work and Art Decorations,” that 
gives practical instructions for making doilies, table 
covers, scarfs, tray cloths, pincushions, etc., etc., 
with fifty illustrations. This book, together with 
“Successful Home 
Dveing,” will be sent 

Good Housekeeping to one : 
copy of “ Fancy Work and coupon (or @ copy of it, 
Art Decorations,” and “Suc- if you do not wish to 
cessful Home Dyeing.” cut your magazine) and 
a two-cent stamp to 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

The above liberal offer is made to advertise the 
reliable Diamond Dyes, and to get their book upon 
home dyeing into the hands of women who want to 
dress well by making their old clothing look like new. 

The fact that Diamond Dyes have been the 
standard home dyes for nearly twenty years, and 
that their sale increases from year to year is proof 
positive that they have never had an equal. 
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Thou loved and cherished, must go forth alone ; 


Fugit Ve Ve rs@. None see thee fondly to the door, not one; 


. aS No head is turned to see thee go ; 
et — eae We stay where thou art not and pray. 


SOONER OR LATER. No panel bars thy white, resistless feet. 

Our walls are mist to thee. Out on the street 
It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone. 
Arise; let us begone. 


Sooner or later the storms shall beat 
Over my slumber from head to feet ; 
Sooner or later the wind shall wave 
On the long grass above my grave. Alone, alone upon thine awful way. 

I shall not heed them where I lie, Do any show thee kindness, any stay 
Nothing their sound shall signify ; Thy heart, or does the silent charioteer 
Nothing the headstone’s fret of rain, Whisper “ Be of good cheer?” 

Nothing to me the dark day's pain. We know not. None may follow thee afar, 
None hear the sound of thy departing car. 
Only vast silence, like a strong black sea, 
Rolls on twixt me and thee. 


Sooner or later the sun shall shine 
With tender warmth on that mound of mine; 


Sooner or later in summer air, : 
Clover and violet blossom there. —Blaise Pascal. 
I shall not feel in that deep laid rest THE OLD CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The sheeted light fall over my breast, 
Nor ever note 1n those hidden hours, 
The wind blown breath of the tossing flowers. 


Cheery?. Well it’s rather; 

Of a cold winter’s night 
: For the family to gather 
Sooner or later the stainless snows In the fire’s brightest light 
Shall add their hush to my mute repose ; In the old chimney corner 
Sooner or later shall slant and shift B 
And heap my bed with their dazzling drift. Happy? Well I sh’ld say; 

Sce “ Grampa ” with his pipe, 


Chill though that frozen fall shall seem, An’ kitty at her play— 
Its touch no colder can make the dream Us boys both full ripe 
That wrecks not the sweet and sacred dread For mischief in the commer. 


Shrouding the city of the dead. 
Those days, long agone now, 


Sooner or later the bee shall come What with cual an’ devices, 

And fill the noon with his golden hum; Old winter smoothed his brow, 
Sooner or later on half poised wing Withdrawn his snow an’ ices 

The bluebird’s warble about me ring. From the chimney corner. 
Ring and chirrup and whistle with glee, We've but a recollection 

Nothing his music means to me; Of days forever gone— 

None of these beautiful things shall know The coal man’s collection 

How soundly their lover sleeps below. Chilling us to the bone— 


Alack, the chimney corner. 
—American Homes 


Sooner or later far out in the night 
The stars shall over me wing their flight; 

Sooner or later the answering dews 
Catch the white spark in their silent ooze. 


SOME NIGHT. 


Some night, when shadows shiver in the garden way, 

And flowers bloom beneath the moon's white rays, 

Peace shall be perfect for lip and brow, And brown moths flutter near the window light— 

Sooner or later—but, oh, not now! Your heart will learn the truth some night! 
—Harriet Prescott Spoffard. A swaying, pallid rose will touch your cheek, 

And with its fragrant, shadowy lips will speak ; 

From out the dusk the red gleam of a firefly, 

LONELINESS OF DEATH. Or some far trail of lightning on the sky, 

Will hold for you such memories of the past 

That I shall know your thoughts are mine at last. 

Mine though the seas of death have roll’d between, 

And I the mystery of mysteries have seen! \ 


Never a ray shall part the gloom 
That wraps me round in the kindly tomb; 


The silent chariot standeth at the door. 

The house is hushed and still from roof to floor, 
None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 


The star of hope will tremble in my sky, 

For you will learn that love can never die. 

Once in the long ago I told you this— 

Sealing the words with my first tender kiss; 

Then those sweet eyes with bitter tears were wet— 


No champing bit, no tramp of pawing steed, 
All dark and silent up and down the street, 
And yet thou mayst not keep it waiting there 
For one last kiss or prayer. 


Thy words, with some strange other interchanged, Weeping to think that you might die and I forget 
Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, Upon my cold, dead lips, one last sad night, ‘ 
tes things that are not fraught or things that are, Your warm kiss fell like glowing, golden light, 
Fade like a sun strack star. And now another than my own true hand 


Has led you to the borders of love’s wonderland ; 

But standing there with smiles and blushes bright, 

The truth wil thrill your heart some night ! 

—Atlanta Constitution 


And thou, too weak and agonized to lift 

Th: cup to quench thy dying thirst or shift 
Thy pillows, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries. 
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Grandmothers Rocking -Chair. 


Flow often I have seen her How often in the glaming 
With her crown of snowy hair, I have watched the shadows fit, 
As she sat out in the sunshine, Where she sat within the firelight, 
In her old oak rocking-chatr. Rocking softly as she kuits. 
Hligh was the open chair back, How often have I listened 
And wide its seat of splints, As she told of days gone by. 
While the golden light caressed her, As I sat within the shadow 
And a smile was on her lips. Oft I kissed the dear eyes .dry. 


Flow oft her hand has rested, 
Blessed touch upon my hair, 
As she gently bent above me, 
From her high backed rocking-chair. 
Alas! I no more see her 
When the shadows softly fit, 
And her dear old chair is empty 
Where she used to sit and kuit. 


—ANNA SWAN REYNOLDS. 
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